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PREFACE.
The same decade that saw the promulgation of the ordinance of Villers-Cotterets-Ordinance, which made French the national and official language, also saw the first grammars and the first dictionary of the language. From this time we have not stopped studying the language, its syntax and lexicon. The grammatical and lexicological studies of the first period are indissolubly linked to the name of Robert Estienne, who, either as publisher or author, took a very large part in school publications in Paris during the second quarter of the sixteenth century. At the beginning of his career he published some modest grammatical treatises, and it was his presses which printed the first reasoned grammar of French made by a Frenchman.2 From 1530 to 1550 he devoted much time and effort to compiling and to the revision of his dictionaries, which in a few years took on enormous proportions and made a milestone in the history of Latin and French lexicography.
Robert Estienne's glory would be wrong if one did not recognize that in his grammatical treatises as much as in his dictionaries he had only one goal in mind: to illustrate the French language and to help those who devoted themselves to the study of good literature.4 His very modest views at the beginning of his work grew and expanded as he continued his task. He began with pamphlets on Latin and French conjugations; the idea of â€‹â€‹revising the Latin lexicon of Calepinus led him to undertake an original work; then, by improving this sketch, he completed, following a hard and prolonged work, a monumental dictionary of the Latin language. At the same time he laid the foundations of his Latin-French and French-Latin lexicons which he increased and perfected in later editions; and also made abstracts for the use of school youth. Finally, in order to complete this long list of volumes on the language, he made in the last years of his life a grammar of the French language, 5 in which he collected his first grammatical treatises and what he had found to be well done in the works. of Dubois and Meigret.6
The intellectual life of such a man presents some of the most attractive attractions to anyone interested in the history and study of the French language, and only stopping superficially on the material facts of his biography which are found already largely elucidated, 7 we propose to follow him in his linguistic studies and especially to develop the plan of his lexicological work.

FIRST PART.
Robert Estienne, his Life and his Works.
The first love of the life of Robert Estienne we know nothing but the name of his parents and the place of their home. His father, Henri Estienne, a learned printer from Paris, practiced his profession in the Clos Bruneau, rue Saint Jean de Beauvais, from 1502 until his death in 1520.1 His mother, Guyonne Viart by her maiden name, widow of a printer Jean Higman married Henri Estienne in second marriage.3 From this union were born three sons, Robert, Francois, and Charles, and a daughter, Nicolle.
Higman had been the associate of a German printer, Wolfgang Hopyl, from 1484.4 The printing press was in the Clos Bruneau. Around 1498 or 1499 5 we find Guillaume PrÃ©vost associated with the same house, and in 1502 Henri Estienne, who had married the widow of Higman, and who published in 1502 a volume in company with Wolfgang Hopyl.1 The following year they published again in society two volumes: but from 1504 Estienne ran a printing house alone.2 Thus Robert grew up in a family large enough and in a house where the manual exercise of typographic art necessarily joined a varied knowledge and to a considerable if not profound knowledge of the Latin language. Of the more than a hundred publications that Henri Estienne printed almost all are works in Latin; books of theology, philosophy or science.3 4 One would like to know how the sons of such a father spent their youth, how were formed these three intelligences which all three were distinguished in their century, what studies they pursued and what were their masters. As for Robert, all these indications are completely missing. Charles took medicine classes. There can be no doubt that Robert took advantage of the Greek and Hebrew classes at the university. But so far no positive information about his studies has been found. The youth of Robert Estienne was the time of the rebirth in France of classical Latin and the introduction of Greek studies. In 1508 BudÃ© published his first Notes on the Pandects, and in 1514 De Asse.4 This was the beginning of the reform in Latin philology, which was pursued with ardor for two decades, until the day when Francis I. The edict of Villers-Cotterets (1539) removed Latin from the hands of clerics and notaries to give a monopoly to ecclesiastics and scholars.
As for the Greek Robert Estienne could have benefited from the lessons of the first masters of this language in Paris. Janus Lascaris visited France for the second time in 1518 at the invitation of Francis I. We know that among his pupils were BudÃ© and Charles Estienne, brother of Robert.5 It is probable that Robert also benefited directly or indirectly from the lessons of the Greek scholar.

Around the same time another Greek, Georges Hermonyme, taught his language at the University of Paris.1 Although intelligence of the Greek was not continuous, there was from that date very little time where one would have could find in Paris masters of this language. Thus the opportunities to study the languages â€‹â€‹of antiquity, including Hebrew were not lacking during the youth of Robert Estienne; but whether he took advantage of it at that time, or whether he had studied seriously at a later age, like BudÃ©, that is impossible to say.
In 1520, probably in August or September, Henri Estienne died.2 3 His widow married soon after Simon de Colines who had directed the printing office from the death of Estienne.3 This was in the establishment of his father-in-law that Robert Estienne did the first work on which we have precise information. In 1522 and 1523 Simon de Colines published a new edition of the New Testament in Latin, and Robert Estienne was "in charge of printing." 4 The text was carefully reviewed and corrected in many places. It seems that the young Robert was responsible for the revision, since the theologians persecuted him for the changes made in the text.5 It is interesting to note that his very beginning as publisher provoked the malevolence of the fanatics who pursued him with their hate and eventually drove him out of his homeland. This work of Robert Estienne done in 1522 and 1523 and whose importance is most important, brings the question of the date of his birth. So far all his biographers, based on the authority of Theodore de BÃ¨ze1, gave birth to him in 1503. Renouard in his Annales gives the same date, although he reproduces the text of the commemorative sheet printed by Henri (II) Estienne in the honor of his father, which indicates a very different date, October 1498.2 We are inclined to adopt this date which rests on an authority at least as good as that of BÃ¨ze, and which accords better with the beginning of Robert in the career of publisher and printer. It is difficult to believe that Simon de Colines, who always showed himself a meticulous publisher, would have entrusted the revision of the text of the New Testament to a boy of nineteen, however early he was. It is scarcely more probable that theologians would have directed their attacks upon a person so young; instead, they would have attacked Colines, the only legal head of the house. But if Robert is given twenty-four years of age at this time the facts are in a whole new light and are not implausible.

We could not be more explicit. The sheet was printed in 1664 at the latest: Henri Estienne had to be the best informed. Reading this testimony in the Annals of Renouard (he certainly did not notice the contradiction with the testimony of Theodore de BÃ©ze), we thought at first a fault of impression. We have been consulting the original at the National Library where it sits under the Reserve my c S06 rating. The reproduction is exact. All that remains to do is to face the facts and to place the birth of Robert Estienne in the year 1498. It may be objected that Jean Higman, the first husband of Estienne's mother, exercised until 1500. But if one took the titles of his publications for proof (and we do not know others), it would be easy to be wrong, since he was only a partner in a printing press, and the house could have kept his name sometime after his death. If we accept this hypothesis and place the marriage of the widow Higman with Henri Estienne towards the beginning of 1498, it will be necessary to see in Robert the first of the three sons, which agrees well with all the facts .
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It does not appear that this persecution has been of long duration. In any case she did not stop Robert Estienne in his critical studies of Sacred Scripture. In 1524 he began to search for ancient manuscripts which he compared in order to give a new edition of the Bible in Latin.1 The fact that this edition only appeared four years later is yet another proof of the care that the publisher put to the correction of the text.2 He first consulted the manuscripts of the library of the abbey of Saint Germain des Pres, and found two that he judged of a high value.3 Such zeal for the correction of the texts was not the rule at that time and deserves even more praise. But Estienne did not stop there. Before giving his edition he consulted another good text which he discovered in the Abbey of St. Denis4 and brought from Spain at his own expense the famous "Polyglot of Alcala." 5 By comparing so many good manuscripts Estienne succeeds in establishing a relatively correct text in the Bible. But what is more important for our study than the excellence of its edition is the method it adopted. In his two publications, that of 1522 and that of 1528, he relied only on philological facts. He did not confine himself to blindly following a text based on tradition or to hazarding corrections according to philosophical or theological dogmas. He consulted all the possible manuscripts and published his edition only after having carefully studied his authorities. Thus he marks his beginning with a good scientific method, and we will find in the sequel that he did all his works in a manner equally commendable.

The two works of Robert Estienne on the text of the Bible, the persecution of the Sorbonists they drew on the author, lead to the question of the Reformation and the role that Estienne played in this movement in France. It would be out of place in this study which deals mainly with Robert Estienne as a philologist, to enter into all the details of his religious life and the polemics with which he was involved; the subject has already been treated with skill, 2 and although there remain some important points to be elucidated, it is necessary to await the discovery of new pieces before being able to form an opinion. There are, however, questions which a definite answer would be desirable for any study of Robert Estienne, and which, it seems, have not even been asked so far by his biographers. From what date did he embrace the Reformation? Did he give his early adherence to new ideas, or did he break with established worship only after many efforts to reconcile the aspirations of the innovators with the old dogmas? The persecutions of which he was victim since 1523, pushed it into the militant Reformation? It is impossible to give a categorical answer to any of these questions, as vouchers are lacking; but it is necessary
ipsum ex frequentie collatione restituimus, quae in quamteiones illos non sunt relata, quod memoria exciderint ob grave and nimium festinos labores. Unum tamen nobis curae ac religioni semper flee, no quid de genuina illa nostra tralatione immutaretur, sed quam fieri posset incomiptissima prodiret-Foreword of the Bible of 1528.


to believe that Estienne adopted the ideas of the Reformation, at least in principle, shortly after their introduction in France. His extensive studies of the Holy Scriptures, begun in 1522 and continued before and after the reestablishment of his own printing press, indicate an alliance with the Reformers.1 2 A no less convincing indication is his relationship with Jacques LetÃ¨vre d'Etaples. The latter, whose adherence to the principles of the Reformation from 1523 is no doubt, 2 had been a close friend of the father of Robert Estienne3 and was in a way a collaborator of his father-in-law, Simon de Colines, with whom he began in 1523 the publication of his French translation of the Bible.4 It is therefore very likely that Lefevre exerted a considerable influence on the young Estienne in the formation of his religious opinions, and that he drew him into the critical study of Sacred Scripture.
But if it can be supposed that Estienne embraced the Reformation almost from the time of his majority, he did not try for a whole decade to popularize by his writings the dogmas of the new cult. With the publication of his second edition of the Bible in 1532, he takes another attitude: he is no longer the modest novice, he is a doctor. A summary of the Biblical teaching, which he inscribed at the beginning of this edition, can be considered as the first confession of the Reformed Church of France.5 Marginal notes, which become more and more numerous in his successive editions of the Bible, are the work of a "militant Lutheran." 6
In 1526, perhaps in 1525, Estienne established himself as a printer-librarian in his father's house at Clos Bruneau.7 His father-in-law, Simon de Colines, created a new establishment nearby in the same street.1 Estienne n ' acquired no property in the works that the paternal printing press had printed before and after the death of his father. Simon de Colines continued to reprint the books which had appeared under his predecessors, and to publish the works of the old clientele of the house. Robert Estienne therefore had no old funds to claim, and he was free to direct his establishment in his preferred way. He broke absolutely with the tradition of the paternal house and launched into the publication of pedagogical works and critical editions of the Latin classics. Of the eleven publications recorded by Renouard in his Annals (1526), â€‹â€‹nine are of a more or less pedagogical character, including one in French.2 The lists for the following years offer the same character: only editions classics are there soon and are becoming more numerous from year to year; and later his editions of the Bible and his dictionaries take place in the catalog; the Bible from 1528 and dictionaries from 1531. Robert Estienne was the publisher par excellence of "escholiers" in the quarter of a century during which he ran his printing in Paris.
One may wonder why Robert Estienne limited himself to school publications. Although there is no absolute proof to justify this assertion, there is reason to believe that the first works of textual criticism he did on the Bible naturally led him to do the same for the Latin classics. Another explanation can be found in the reports that existed between the publisher and Guillaume BudÃ©. We know the efforts of this scientist for the improvement of classical studies in France. This reform was to begin with the method of teaching Latin and the very use of Latin in schools. There is so much evidence of the deplorable state of Latin in the University of Paris during the first years of the sixteenth century that it is useless to insist on it.1 BudÃ©'s services have often been listed and praised in the restoration of Greek studies in France, but the importance of his role in this movement led his biographers to lose somehow the services he rendered to the critical study of Latin.However his devotion to one cause was not more marked than the other. With the enthusiasm of a true apostle of antiquity and with the penetration of a philologist, he never ceased to preach the importance of a serious study of the two languages â€‹â€‹and the use of a Latin d a classic purity. De Asse is a work that concerns Latin as well as Greek philology. His Commentarios linguae graecae are also commentaries on the Latin language, while his Annotationes in libros pandectarum, and his Forensia are direct and commendable efforts to restore an understandable, if not classical, use of Latin in a profession where he had been the most corrupt . This apostle of classical philology had intimate relations with Robert Estienne. This intimacy probably began very early because it seems that BudÃ© knew Henri (I.) Estienne, 2 3 4 and it lasted until the death of BudÃ© in 1540. Robert Estienne published several Annotationes3 and Forensia4 and also the Commentaria linguae graecae.5 But the most certain proof of the relations that existed between these two scholars is provided by Estienne himself in the prefaces of his dictionaries. In each of them, beginning with that of the Thesaurus in 1531, he recognizes with evident pleasure and with the feeling of a very sincere friendship that he has received the help of BudÃ© in the work he has just completed. But the most touching as well as the most expansive expression of these friendly relations is found in the preface to the Dictionnaire francois-Latin of 1549, in which Estienne acknowledges the gift of the unpublished notes of Bude which his children had ceded to him after the death of the scholar .2 When one is well aware of the active role of BudÃ© in the regeneration of classical Latin in France and its close relations with Robert Estienne one is almost forced to believe that the latter was guided by the scientist in his personal work and in his work. the kind of his school publications as he was brought to Bible studies by the reformer, Lefevre d'Etaples.
A few months after the establishment of his printing press Robert Estienne married Perrette Bade, daughter of Josse Bade, who was also a printer and scholar with a well-deserved reputation. Thanks to the recent discovery of the marriage contract, the date of this event is definitely fixed.3 The contract is from July 1526. Perrette Bade was a woman of wit and, like most women of her time, she probably did not received a lot of instruction, she profited largely from the intellectual milieu in her father's house and


Josse Bade gives 1000 1. t. to know six hundred in cash counting on the day of the nuptials, two hundred in volumes of books of sorts and impressions dud. Badius, as led. Estienne would like to choose and choose from the merchants, and two hundred of the bride's clothing: received from 1,000 livres. later in that of her husband.1

***************************
1 The first is from 1526: The way to turn in French language the active verbs, etc.
2 The work of Dubois, c. our bibliog.
3 v. preface to his grammar.
4 v. preface of the dict. French-Latin second edition.
Geneva, 1557.
6 v. preface of his gram.
7 v. our bibliog. Stein, Coyecque,
***************************
1 Ph. Renouard, Parisian Printers.
2 or Hygman y. ibid. In Mr. Coyecque's Inventory-v. bibliog.-we find the spelling Hically in an entry of the seven 1524. This is a son of Jean Higman named Damien. In another entry of June 1524 we find the spelling Hically
3 It would be desirable to establish exactly the date of this marriage-see note p. 8 on the age of Robert Estienne-Ph. Renouard, in the work cited above, believes that it took place in 1500 or 1501, based on the fact that Jean Higman exercised until 1500. It would be easier to agree a few facts in life of Robert Estienne and the testimony of his son Henri on his age (see note page 8) if we could set back the date of marriage in 1499 or 1498. We know that the name of a printer on the title of a volume is not an absolute proof that he was still alive when the book appeared (see the life of Henri I Estienne). If Higman had taken a large part in the preparation of an edition, his successors could keep his name in the title even though he was already dead. One could assume that the entry of Guil. PrÃ©vost in the printing press marks roughly the date of Higman's death. This hypothesis would agree some incidents in the biography of R. Estienne, who are otherwise very embarrassing.
4 v. Ph. Renouard, work cited.
5Ibid.
***************************
1 v. Renouard, Annales des Estienne, p. 1.
2Ibid., P. 2.
3 v. A. Renouard, Annals of the Estienne, pp. 1-23.
4 We will see later how Estienne was associated with BudÃ©, and what role he played
played himself in the reform of Latin studies.
5 See Egger, Hellenism in France, vol. I, pp. 144-145.

***************************
1 See Egger, Book quoted, vol. I, p. 147.
2 v. Renouard, Annals of the Estienne, p. 280.
3 v. Ibid., 23.
4 v. "Robert Estienne to the readers who seeks in truth the savior Jesus Christ" I quote from the reprint given by A. Renouard in his Annales des Estiennes, p. 545 et seq.
5 v. Ibid. . . . "It was then a very new thing to see the malignity of this time, that to find books of the correct scripture... And especially as I had the charge of printing, what tragedies do they esmeurent against Mean? They shouted when I had to send to the fire, because I printed so corrupted books: for they called corruption, all that was purified of this common deceit, to which they were accoustumez. And when I gave an account of my deed as it belonged, how much in their public lessons they reprimanded magistrately and sharply the young man from whom such a correction was made, & c.
1 Dans ses Icons.
2 cette feuille is bien dans ses decrite par Renouard Annales, pp. 123 and 343, and le texte reproduit, p. 343, and suiv. Void l'inscription: Robert Stephen, a man of letters rep. B. N. Editorial for several Hebrew. gr. latinoeq. all the books of the art typographicae numbers absolutissimos, of which he was skilled in order to discharge the duties of his all un us to cope with could be: to which a body by means of a burden to me such was, by want of food, of the police, cold and want a most patient, a pair of again the soul is this, in short the body of a huge work, so much so that of his works is the greatness, when Francis Gall, nommc of the first plane into the royal art libÃ©ralitÃ© to strive to their clarisB. Hcnr. Steph. These ornaments of a hill bathed in tears most laid When Ann. Lu men. 11.
***************************
1. Preface of the Bible from 1528.
2 La preface to datee Calond. Mark M. D. XXVIII.
Bibliothecae glad to have done that waited on him in charge of his 3 us with an abundance close to the diligence of a similar written to each other, and the other from whom and from which I have received, in which they are. . . . see also pretend that the stress superocriptos words, double meanings sumus.-Preface de l'edition of the Bible in 1528.
4And This content is evolved and the library of St. Denis; where the only model we found that at the end of the aforesaid approach, although there are many other things that are seen, but these studies is laied abound, they also fidelitate.-PrÃ©face of the Bible from 1528.
5 While the precise attention to the disquireremus improved edition of them could remember the words of St. Augustine in the The distinct. ix, in order that the faith of the old books translated from the Hebrew Scriptures is to be examined, so the Greeks of Mount Hermon, in accordance with the novoveritas neglect; our costs have been brought in the New Hispanien-sia, Pope Leo on 10-PrÃ©face laudata. much of the Bible from 1528.
6 Contulimus them with what was to be faultless be impressed circulated adnotantes where these differ from the printed adnotantes say apart in a sheet of a certain time and not in the margin of books in a little effort on our broached the real lesson of the course with the Jewish gathering content. . . .
On a later occasion, corrogatis every side, and some other copies prease, various known than that one of all to those of the reading in the other of which is provided in addition as often as the margin, they underwent once more the labor of him to make contributions, singular the things (as far as possible been able to) from spending; and from a variety of lessons, especially those chosen for the Antiguae, Spanish and Hebrew text siding, from the beginning of Genesis as fact. In those two quake-rniones that we are kept in the cast. . . . However, some battle
***************************
1. bistorique and lilteraire le Bulletin de la Societe de l'histoire du protestantisme French. Feb 15. 1894 and Sep 15. 1894 N. Weiss and O. douen pair deux articles.
***************************
1. Weiss cites ci-dessus de les articles and Donen dans le Bulletin Hut. xxvii. de la Soc. de l'hist. du proto. fran.
2 Il est probable que en principe la forme Jacques Lefevre d'Etaples accept a quelques annÃ©es plus tÃªt (v. Chez Henri its publications (1) Estienne). Sa French translation of the Bible dont les premiers en partie furent 1523 pubises place sans aucun doute le dans les rangs des ReTormateurs.
3, v. A. Renouard, Annales des Estienne, p. 280.
4 v. PA. Renouard Simon de Colines.
5 p. Article cite ci-dessus de Weiss dans le Bulletin Hut. and ii., p. 71.
6 Ibid.
7 Les premieres publications of R. Estienne sont de 1526.
***************************
1. PA. Renouard Simon Colines, p. 284.
2 En voici la liste d'apres Renouard:
Otto-Brunsfelsius the training and education of children.
Christian Theodidactus-Guidelines pauculae somehow noble youths are forming.
Priscanus-De accents (deux editions diflerentes).
The sight I-Donatus eight times.
Elder and Sergei Grammatical-interpretation.
PA. Mclanchthon-grammar of English.
Huldericus Hutten-Art versificatoria.
R. D. Andrews (Guarn) Salerno War Grammaticale.
R. Soc Estienne-La Francoise de tourner en langue Les verbes actifs, etc.
***************************
1 Pierre Chatelain, giving son oraison funeral of Francois ler. Standard and a pair of public R. Estienne en en francais (1547) en parlant du Roi du feu du rÃ¨gne an commencement entendait Standard qu'on dit: "Who speech, much less distinct and well fit, or that it is so unusual and unheard of, but he knew English and personal use. "
2 see Renouard Annales, pp. 280-281.
3, 1535, 2 edit. 1542-43.
4 1544, 1545.
5 1548.
***************************
1 A la fin de la liste de ses autorites on lit "is the source of Bude which, today, the main light and learning the best of them right, so much for the transcipsimus that almost all of the rare and exquisite in her work alone.
2 v. Appendix 1.
3, v. E. Coyecque-Receuil d'Actes reporters relatift a l'histoire de Paris et de ses an Ã©crivains Swiss prints, T I, no. 653, p. 135. Contrat de marriage of Perrette, fille de Josse Bade, imprimeur and Bookseller, Bourgeois de Paris, and Hottelie sa femme avec Robert Estienne, imprimeur and Bookseller, autoriser par ses ex-tuteurs, Simon de Colines, dudit etat and Gilles Neveu, and bailliage procureur au ChÃ¢telet from Paris.13
***************************

She died in 1546 or 1547 after giving birth to nine children.2 By her marriage Estienne allied herself with several illustrious printers. Jean de Roigny, Michel Vascosan and Jacques (I) du Puys, well-known printers of the sixteenth century, were all sons-sons of Josse Bade, and Conrad, son of Josse Bade, also became a printer and exercised until his death in 1562.3
The life of Robert Estienne unfolded without untoward incident until 1533. The funds of his bookstore grew year by year through happy publications of class books and more critical editions of Latin texts. In 1531 he had the honor to print on his presses the first reasoned grammar of the French language written by a Frenchman.4 The same year he published the first edition of his Thesaurus linguae latinae5 which was the beginning of his immense work of art. Latin lexicography and in which is the germ of his French-Latin dictionary. Although he published several works of Cicero between 1526 and 1531 he did not give them as critical texts.6 But in his edition of Terence (1529) and in that of Plautus (1530) he tried to correct the textual errors by comparing several texts , following the scientific method he used for the edition of the Bible in 1528.1
In 1533 a series of unfortunate incidents2 3 and the audacity of the reformers in the propagation of their ideas incited a new persecution which drove Nicolas Cop, the rector of the University, and Calvin out of Paris. Estienne had his share in this persecution. ". . . . all was blazing in our city in the year M. D. xxxii .... I dared to print the Bible in great volume, in which all people of good and letters cognize my fidelity and diligence. And this I did by the permission and advice of the eldest of their College, whose privilege of the King made your testimony good. . . Estienne places the date of this new encounter with the Sorbonne in 1532, probably remembering the date of its edition, but the 1532 Bible did not appear until November of this year, and the persecution did not become active. that the following year: it was only then that "the great flames were lighted and everything was set afire." 4 5 That Robert Estienne was in danger of fire at that time, that is hardly probable.
On July 16, 1533 he made a new lease for the house he lived at Clos Bruneau. The lease was passed for 99 years.5 The renewal of the lease seems to indicate that at that time he was not afraid that religious agitation would drive him out of his homeland. In spite of that, he was certainly embarrassed by the clamor of the Sorbonists. In order to have the necessary tranquility for the success of his printing press, he found himself obliged to promise that he would "do nothing more than with their good grace." He does not seem, however, to have strictly kept this engagement, for he admits himself from 1540, when he was pursued again because of a new edition of the Bible: "I pursue less-nigh, and put forward as much as I was permitted by eulx, this which the Lord had put in my heart, being always intimidating, I confess, by their intriguing threats, I therefore reprimanded for the second time the Commandments and the Sum of the Escrip-ture, "etc. 2 After a detailed study Of all these incidents in which it is not necessary to enter here one is forced to conclude that Robert Estienne sacrificed in this circumstance his good faith to his religious zeal. He made promises that he did not keep and that he probably never intended to keep. In 1540 he probably felt much stronger because of his appointment as the king's printer3 than he had been in 1533 when theologians had extorted from him the promise of doing nothing without their consent.
This forced silence on theological subjects left him a leisure which he used to compile his dictionaries. The period between 1532 and 1540 was the most prolific in lexicographic work, and alone deserved the honor that Estienne received in 1539 to be named printer of the king for the Latin and Hebrew letters, 4 although it was rather on the occasion of his edition of the Old Testament in Hebrew (1539-1544) that the honor was awarded to him.
Estienne did not belong to this class of printers and wandering scholars who went from town to town and from country to country looking for materials to feed their presses and studies. There is no evidence that Robert Estienne made long journeys before 1540. Until then he had taken care of his studies and affairs with a methodical diligence.5
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The persecutions he had suffered in 1523 and in 1532 and 1533 do not seem to have interrupted the course of his daily labors, let alone driven him out of the city. Until 1540 his existence had been relatively peaceful. But from that date his life was quite different. The height of his career was reached when he was appointed king's printer. This honor he had undoubtedly solicited, his detractors made him pay dearly. The position, far from protecting him from the persecutions of the doctors of theology, only served to incite them more against him; the heresy of a royal printer deserved more condemnation than the errors of a mere printer-librarian. To pursue with ardor and stubbornness the creature of the king was an effective means of attacking a regime which theologians found too liberal and too lenient.

*****************************

*****************************Estienne was thus unknowingly in a semi-political position. He does not seem to have fully realized the ulterior motives of his persecutors.1 It is true that in his Reply he calls theologians rebels to royal authority, but it is evident from the way he expresses himself that he regards their rebellion as the result of persecution and not as the motive.
With a reprint of the Bible in Latin in 1540, which contains even more marginal notes and a summary2 more developed than the first, began the worries that only ceased when the publisher fled to Geneva in 1550.
We must admire the courage of a man who fought so long for the machinations of those whose means of attack he could not always foresee. Sometimes it was by parliament that it was assaulted, sometimes by the Privy Council, sometimes
presses Commentarii initiatorii in quartet evangelia by Jacques LefÃ¨vre d'Etaples; but this is only one hypothesis out of several to explain the subscription of Meaux in the title of the work cited and which was printed by Simon de Colines in 1522-see Ph. Renouard-Simon de Colines-p. 36 and 457, -. censorship.1 The safety of Estienne rested solely on the favor of the king. "How long have I follow the court of Roy? from which in the end I obtained letters to repress their passion. "- he writes of his efforts to print the Commandments and Summaries in 1540.2 The Novum Testamentum Latinum (1541) with annotations provoked so much clamor that Robert was forced to hide "for the third time." 3 In 1545 began the last struggle between Estienne and the doctors. It was on the occasion of a new edition of the Bible in Latin with variants and notes that Estienne attributes to Vatable. Estienne again addressed the king by appearing in person at the court.4 During the years 1546, 1547 and 1548 he seems to have made several journeys to follow the court, soliciting the protection of the king against personal dangers5 and restrictions made Unbeknownst to the king, to prevent the sale of his books. 6 Once he remained at the court for eight months before his request was granted.6 It would be difficult, if not impossible, to follow Estienne in these wanderings. The court changed residence very often, and it is not always possible to specify the dates when the petitioner resorted to the sovereign. But it is certain that during those years he was forced to miss much of his house and neglect the business of his printing works. It is surprising that his school did not suffer more from his frequent and prolonged absences. One notes, however, by flipping through the lists of his impressions that they contain from 1545 less and less works to which Estienne had to work himself. The publications are mostly reprints or works of other authors.7 If his presses continued to shed as many books as before it was probably due to skilful helpers who took the lead in business during the absences of After 1543 FranÃ§ois Estienne almost stopped printing for his own account1 and from the same date Charles Estienne only published his scientific books in the establishment of Robert.2 These two facts seem to indicate that FranÃ§ois and Charles join their affairs with those of their brother. It is probable that Robert was helped also by his brother-in-law, Conrad Bade, also a printer, who printed two books in 1548 for the Estienne bookstore.
In 1548 Estienne lost the hope of being able to remain in France and to exercise his profession there as freely as he had wished. From that moment he thought of seeking asylum abroad. Two facts seem to attest that he made at that time and for this purpose a voyage of recognition in Switzerland. According to the petition which is quoted in the "letters of remission and hand-raising in favor of the heirs minor of Robert Estienne," 4 Charles, the third son, was brought to Lausanne in 1548, "does not know icelluy begging by whom Why not? "It is probable that the petitioner was expressly silent about the circumstances, not wanting to admit that the father had conceived his project of escape so long before putting it into execution.
On November 7, 1548, the Berne Council granted Robert Estienne permission to settle in Lausanne, 5 but, while giving permission, the council refused to accept responsibility for the legal proceedings in which Estienne was involved at that time. Was this authorization requested in person or in writing? One is tempted to believe that Robert, after the failure of his visit to the court which was then in Lyon (late September 1548?), Went to Switzerland and spent some time in Lausanne where three of his sons were already reunited. he visited Switzerland or not in 1548, it is certain, although he was not yet ready to leave Paris, that he was already looking for a place to establish himself and that the first city that attracted him was Lausanne. The idea of â€‹â€‹settling in Geneva did not come until later, perhaps not before his arrival in this city in November 1550 when he had definitively left France. At that time (1550) Marguerite Duchemin-whom he married soon after-and many of her children were still in Lausanne.2
In 1549, at the end of the year, Estienne made another trip to Switzerland via Geneva, 3 Lausanne, 4 Zurich5 and probably Neuchatel.6 Everywhere he received marks of favors from the leaders of Swiss Protestantism. Calvin gave him a letter of recommendation for Bullinger in Zurich, and Viret added another when Estienne went to Lausanne.7 The fact that Calvin did not give him a letter for Viret gives credence to the idea Estienne had already made a visit to Lausanne in 1548.Farel's letter to Calvin (November 29, 1549) tells us that in spite of all the preparations for his departure, Estienne had not yet completely decided to leave Paris.
Estienne's trip to Switzerland and Calvin's interest at that time led us to think of the relationship between the two men and the interest that Calvin took in
He was triumphantly received at Lyons on September 23, 1548, where his court was waiting for him. He remained there for several days. We know that it was about this time that Bob. Estienne lost hope of being rescued by the king. This date accords well with that of the authorization given him by the council of Bern to fix itself at Lausanne. One would think that Estienne had passed from Lyon to Switzerland before returning to Paris then in the emigration of Estienne. Had they met in Paris before Calvin's departure in 1534? It's possible, even probable, but we know no document that proves it. Did they maintain relations after the flight of Calvin from Paris? There is a letter of 1540 generally attributed to Estienne.1 It is believed that it was addressed to Calvin, but it is very doubtful. The subject on which the letter rolls may well have been the occasion of a correspondence between the two men. Even admitting that this epistle was addressed to Calvin is too little to show that the two men exchanged a regular correspondence. In the letters of Calvin and the other Swiss reformers before 1550, Estienne's publications, especially his Bibles, are often mentioned.2 But in no letter published so far, can we find absolute proof that Calvin advised him to do so. to leave one's homeland to settle abroad. Thus, despite the fact that a man who was in contact with Calvin, perhaps an emissary, spent several months at Estienne in Paris in 1548.3 he had to reach Calvin's letter to Bullinger until 1549 to find a a document which proves that Calvin was interested in the fate of the unfortunate printer, and even then nothing indicates that he was trying to attract him out of France. However a cry of joy escapes him when the following year Robert Estienne arrives in Geneva to settle there. "Ro-bertus Stephanus nunc lotus is noster" he wrote to Farel on November 10, 1550.5 This letter fixes the day roughly from the arrival of Robert, and agrees with the date given by Charles Estienne in his petition to the king .6
We can therefore place the arrival of Robert Estienne in Geneva on November 1, 1550. There is reason to believe that he had not yet chosen a new homeland. There were circumstances in his family that he had to consider before settling down. His marriage to Marguerite Duchemin had not been legalized. She had left Paris before Estienne to take two of Estienne's children to Lausanne, and she was still living with them in that city.1 There was something irregular in this union and Estienne was not sure that the austere government of Geneva regularize. Before settling down, it was necessary to sound the magistracy on this point. A few days after his arrival he presented to the council a petition to this effect, and on the 11th of November he was given a favorable answer.2 It was only then that he sent for his family from Lausanne. On December 14, 1550 his marriage was "confirmed" 3 and the home of the family permanently settled in Geneva. Incidents related to Rob's escape. Estienne de Paris and his establishment in Geneva have been known for a long time, but they have never been analyzed with the care they deserve. We insist on the details of this emigration and the relationship between Estienne and Calvin, to demonstrate that there are all possible reasons to believe that Robert Estienne was not fixed on the place of his future residence when he left Paris at October or November 1550, and that Calvin was in no way responsible for his flight although after the arrival of the fugitive in Geneva he applauded all the difficulties for his establishment in this city.
It would be useless to repeat here the question of the Greek characters: that Estienne was accused of having stolen from the royal printing office and taken to Geneva. The subject has been discussed so many times and with such competence that there is nothing new to present.4 It is sufficient to say that since the scholarly treatise of Mr. Crapelet, any accusation of dishonesty against Robert Estienne in this case does not deserve the slightest consideration.1
Established in Geneva, Estienne lost no time in raising the funds of a new printing company, and as early as 1551 he began his publications.2 However, in his new establishment he departed significantly from the path he had followed in Paris: more of Latin classics which had been his first title of glory: more school books than he had published so many in the first years of his career. These two branches of printing were continued in Paris under the direction of Charles Estienne, and later in the house of Robert II, son of Robert I.; but the editions of the classics were less frequent than in the years 1526 to 1550. In Geneva Estienne devoted himself almost exclusively to the printing of the Holy Scriptures and the books of Protestant theology.4 It was only in the last years of his life that he resumed his lexicographical studies: a new edition "corrected and augmented" of his small dictionaries5 and the TraietÃ© de la Grammaire franÃ§aise6 are the last works of this indefatigable spirit which among many other occupations first laid the solid foundation of Latin lexicography, and founded French lexicography.
La vie de Robert Estienne Ã  GenÃ¨ve ne fut pas dâ€™une tranquillitÃ© absolue. FatiguÃ© par vingt ans de pÃ©rsÃ©cution, le rÃ©fugiÃ© espÃ©rait trouver dans son nouveau foyer le repos auquel il avait en vain aspirÃ© Ã  Paris. Mais son espÃ©rance fut dÃ©Ã§ue : il fut tour Ã  tour tracassÃ© par sa famille, par ses affaires et par lâ€™Ã©tat.
Dans la reconstitution du foyer Estienne rencontra des difficultÃ©s auxquelles il ne sâ€™attendait pas. Peu de temps aprÃ¨s lâ€™Ã©tablissement Ã  GenÃ¨ve, son fils, Robert, quitta la ville et retourna Ã  Paris sans en avertir le pÃ¨re.1 Un autre fils, Charles voulait en faire autant, mais il fut contraint par les circonstances Ã  abandonner momentanÃ©ment son projet.2 Plus tard il quitta le toit paternel et rejoignit son frÃ¨re en France. Ces deux fils retournÃ¨rent au Catholicisme au grand dÃ©sespoir de leur pÃ¨re qui nâ€™hÃ©sita pas Ã  les deshÃ©riter.3
Les Lettres de remission feraient croire que le fils aÃ®nÃ©, Henri, fÃ»t amenÃ© Ã  GenÃ¨ve contre son grÃ©, et quâ€™il trouvÃ¢t bientÃ´t moyen de sâ€™en Ã©chapper pour aller Ã  Venise dans la cÃ©lÃ¨bre maison des Aides. Mais les Lettres de rÃ©mission renchÃ©rissent4 sur la violence que le pÃ¨re avait faite Ã  ses enfants, et lâ€™on est en droit de douter que Henri se soit brouillÃ© Ã  cette Ã©poque avec son pÃ¨re. Il est mÃªme possible que Robert ait conduit lui-mÃªme son fils Ã  Venise pour lui faire faire un apprentissage dans la fameuse imprimerie aldine. On sait que Robert Estienne fit un voyage en Italie en passant par Venise et il est probable quâ€™il fut accompagnÃ© par Henri, mais il est impossible dâ€™en fixer la date.5
Si lâ€™on admet dâ€™aprÃ¨s les Lettres de remission que Henri Estienne sâ€™est brouillÃ© avec son pÃ¨re, la mÃ©sintelligence ne dura pas longtemps puisque Henri fut bientÃ´t de retour Ã  GenÃ¨ve, sâ€™Ã©tablit imprimeur dans cette ville, se maria dans la maison paternelle et sâ€™associa dans lâ€™imprimerie de son pÃ¨re, â€œfaisant tout debvoir dâ€™ung bon filz, le supportant en ses peines et labeurs,â€ etc.6
Estienne nâ€™Ã©prouva pas moins de tracas dans ses affaires que dans sa vie privÃ©e. Deux fois pendant les neuf ans quâ€™il passa Ã  GenÃ¨ve, il eut des diffÃ©rends avec dâ€™autres imprimeurs de la ville, et une fois il faillit Ãªtre poursuivi par la Censure qui nâ€™Ã©tait pas moins rigoureuse dans la RÃ©publique thÃ©ocratique quâ€™Ã  Paris. Elle sâ€™exerÃ§ait seulement sur des matiÃ¨res diffÃ©rentes.

En 1552 les libraires de GenÃ¨ve portÃ¨rent plainte contre Estienne parce quâ€™il avait demandÃ© la permission dâ€™imprimer les concordances des Saintes Ecritures. Le conseil fut appelÃ© Ã  se prononcer sur le diffÃ©rend, et sâ€™en occupa dÃ¨s cette annÃ©e mÃªme.1 Soit que lâ€™affaire ait traÃ®nÃ© en longneur, soit quâ€™il y ait eu des retards dans lâ€™impression de lâ€™ouvrage, il ne parut quâ€™en 1555.2
En 1558 Estienne intenta un procÃ¨s Ã  Nicolas Barbier, imprimeur de GenÃ¨ve, parce que ce dernier avait entrepris une Ã©dition du Nouveau Testament en grec, avec une traduction en latin faite par T. de BÃ¨ze. Ce livre avait paru chez Estienne 1556-1557, et â€œattendu les grans frais quâ€™il avait supportÃ©sâ€ il rÃ©clama la prohibition de lâ€™Ã©dition de Barbier. Le conseil se rendit Ã  la demande dâ€™Estienne, se prononÃ§a contre Barbier, et fit cesser lâ€™impression.3 Mais Estienne nâ€™eut pas le mÃªme succÃ¨s dans ses efforts pour en empÃªcher la publication Ã  Zurich.4 Cette mÃªme annÃ©e Barbier et son associÃ© malgrÃ© le jugement de lâ€™annÃ©e prÃ©cÃ©dente firent faire Ã  BÃ¢le une autre contrefaÃ§on. Ainsi quoique Robert Estienne eÃ»t gain de cause devant la juridiction de son pays, ses rivaux rÃ©ussirent Ã  lui porter tort dans ses intÃ©rÃªts par des mesures dÃ©loyales.
En 1557 Estienne publia sans licence les Commentaires de Calvin sur les psaumes. Il semble avoir agi de bonne foi puisquâ€™il prÃ©senta au Conseil le livre aussitÃ´t que lâ€™impression fut achevÃ©e.5 Mais il avait enfreint les ordonnances rigoureuses de la censure. Le Conseil fit arrÃªter la vente du livre, envoya prendre lâ€™avis de Calvin, et lâ€™affaire ne fut pas finie sans quâ€™Estienne reÃ§Ã»t du Conseil un avertissement formel â€œdâ€™imprimer non sans licence pour observer lâ€™ordre.â€6
Quand la ville de GenÃ¨ve accorda Ã  Robert Estienne son hospitalitÃ© et le droit dâ€™asile elle ne lui confÃ©ra pas de droits civils. 


*****************************
1 v. la lettre de Henri Estienne Ã  son fils Paul, dans son Ã©dition de Aulu-Gelle (1586) â€œDe avi quidem certe tui Roberti Stephani familia, non desunt qui testari possint, se in ea quod alia in nulla, ad rem literariam, quod attinet, vidisse : ipsas etiam famulas magnam latinarum vocum partem intelligentes, multa etiam (sed quasdam depravate) loquentes. Aviae autem tuae, eorum quae latine dicebantur (nisi rarius aliquod vocabulum intermisceretur) haud multo difficilior erat intellectus quam si dicta sermone Gallico fuissentâ€ .... citÃ© dâ€™aprÃ¨s Renouard, Annales, p. 286.
2 v. Renouard, Annales, p. 287, et table gÃ©nÃ©alogique en face de page 520.
3 v. Ph. Renouard, Documents sur les imprimeurs, libraires, etc., de Paris an XVIe siÃ¨cle.
4	Jacobi Sylvii Ambiani in linguam Gallicam IsagÏ‰ge, una cum ejusdem Grammatica Latino-Gallica, ex Hebraeis. Graecis et Latinis authoribusâ€”Parisiis ex officina Roberti Stephani. M. D. xxxi, vii id. Jan. M. 4.
5	Dictionarium, seu Latinae linguae Thesaurus, non singulas modo dictiones continens sed integras quoque Latine et loquendi et scribendi formulas ex optimis quibusque authoribus accuratisme collectas.
Cum Gallica fere interpretatione.
Parisiis. Ex officinia Roberti Stephani M. D. xxxi.
6	v. Renouard, Annales 25 Ã  33 passim.
*****************************
1 v. Preface to the Thesaurus (1531) In this preface he groups his edition of Pliny's letters (1529) with those of Terence and Plautus, though the first one was published with a preface by L'Aide and seems to be a reprint of the aldine edition .- (Renouard, Annales.)
2 A sermon preached by the rooster in front of the king.
Drama represented at the College of Navarre and directed against Margarite of Navarre and Gerard Roussel, October 1, 1533.
Sermon of Nicolas Cop in front of the University, November 1, 1533.
3 R. Estienne, Reply to theologians, 1552; v. our bibliog.
4 Ibid.
5 v. Arch. Nat S. 5118-5 f. 17 (quoted from Ph. Renouard-Documents on Printers etc., page 89.)
It is interesting to know that the lease was maintained by the Estienne despite the vicissitudes of their fortune: In 1552-63 the rent was paid by Ch. Estienne as guardian of the children of Robert In 1594 he was paid by Mamert Patison who had married in 1575 widow of Robert II .- (see Ph. Renouard in the work cited.)
****************
1 v. Reply to theologians.
2 Answer to Theologians.
3 June 24, 1539- "Regius in Hebraeis and Latinis litteris typographus.
4 v. Catalog of the Acts of Francis I.
It has been suggested that in his youth when he was still working under the direction of his father-in-law he had spent some time in Meaux printing on small
*****************
1 The Sorbonists wanted to force the king's hand. Knowing that Francis I dared not openly break with the Papacy, they attacked with impunity the favorites of the royal family who were suspected of Lutheran heresy, witness Berquem, Marot and Estienne. Their goal was to push the king into the ranks of the enemies of the Reformation.
2 v. above p. 15 and note 1.
3 Reply to Theologians,
4 Ibid.
*****************
1 Reply to Theologians.
2 Ibid.
3 Ibid.
4 Ibid.
5 Ibid.
6 Ibid.
7 cf. Renouard-Annales for the years 1545-1550.
8 The number of publications is not less for these years than for any other period. Renouard cites 18 for 1545, 25 for 1546, 25 for 1547, 19 for 1548, 22 for 1549 and 18 for 1550.
******************
1 v. Renouard-Annales 100. Francis did not die, however, until 1663-see Ph. Renouard-Doc. on printers, etc.-
2 Previously, they also sold at FranÃ§ois's house.
3 v. Renouard, Annals. The same Conrad Bade helped Estienne to place his children abroad.
4 This document, which purports to give details of the emigration of Robert Estienne's family, is reprinted throughout by Renouard in his Annales p. 319. In spite of the fact that the petition whose narration was incorporated in the "Letters" is a pleading, and that the information is not precise, the document is of paramount importance to establish the incidents of this period of life of Robert Estienne.
5 v. Bernus-Imprimerie in Lausanne. Brochure, Lausanne, 1900.
6 v. Reply to theologians. Estienne does not tell us the date of this visit to the court, but all the circumstances indicate the end of the year 1548; gold Henry
**********************
1 v. Letters of remission, etc.
2 Ibid.
3 v. Johannis Calvani Opera, XIII, 425, Calvinus Bullingero.
4 Ibid XID, 430-431, Viretus Bullingero.
Ibid XIII, 441, Bullingerus Calvino.
6 Ibid XIII, 455, Farellus Calvino. According to the dates of these four letters it would appear that Estienne made a short stay in Lausanne before going to Zurich, where he went to fetch a master for his sons. A month passed between his passage through Zurich and his arrival in NeuchÃ¢tel.
7 v. The letters quoted above.
*****************************
1 v. Johannis Calvini Opera XI, 18. Herminjard (Correspondance des RÃ©formateurs VL 179) is convinced that this letter is from Robert Estienne, but does not believe it was addressed to Calvin.
2 v. Jo. Calvini Opera XI, 392, 518, XII, 84, 231, 451.
3 Ibid XIII, 112.
4 Ibid Xni, 415 (October 17, 1549).
5 Ibid Xm, 657. . . Robertus Stephanus nunc totus is noster.
Brevi audiemus quanta Lutetiae thundered excitaverit ejus discessus.
Some umbratiles philosophi prorsus insanient ....
6 v. Renouard-Annales 320.
*****************************
1 v. Letters of Remission, etc. Renouard-Annales, 320.
2 Council Register, fol. 125. "From the marriage of Robert Estienne: for what I have often been told of the good and famous fame of R. Estienne, printer of Parys: is arreste when he comes to beg he will be aoys and will be gratified. (City after Bonnet-Jo Calvini Opera XXI, 470.)
3 v. Bonnet-Jo. Calvini Opera XXV, 93.
4 v. Renouard-Annales, 329 sq. Didot-Observ. litt. and typog. on R. and H.
Estienne, and Les Estienne in the New General Biography, passim. Crapelet-
Robert Estienne, etc.
*****************************
1 v. ClÃ©ment-Henri Estienne and his French work.
2 v. Benouard-Annals.
3 v. Renouard-Annales, 102 sq.
4 Ibid. 78 to 90. Except for the edition of the Calepinus Dictionary, begun in 1553 and published in 1554. This edition will be referred to in the chapter on the Thesaurus.
5,1557.
6 1557, reprinted in 1558. The grammar of Estienne is not original, having been made as the author says frankly in his preface on the treatises of Dubois and Meigret: but avoiding the provincialisms of one and the revolutionary innovations of the other, he managed to make a class book that was then very useful.
*****************************
1 v. Letters of Remission, reprinted by Renouard in the Annals. 319 et seq.
2 Ibid.
3 v. Testament of Rob. Estienne, reproduced by Renouard in the Annals, 579 and following.
4 This is also Renouard's opinion. v. Annals, 318.
5 Henri Estienne in the epistle of suae typographiae Statu, p. 15-16, tells an incident that happened to his father's laws of his passage in Venice. Renouard believes that this trip took place in 1548, but he offers no proof of his opinion. It would be just as likely to place it after emigration.
6 v. Testament of Robert Estienne.
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It was not until 1556 that he was admitted to the ranks of the townspeople of this city.1 He was not to enjoy the privileges of this situation for long. Less than three years later he had a malignant fever that took him away on September 7, 1559. * This is what we know about the life of Robert Estienne through his works, by the testimonies of his contemporaries, and by the documents historical records. We have tried to give only facts established by supporting documents and conclusions which are necessary after a review of his works and publications. In a study of Robert Estienne we find ourselves faced with such a complex existence that it is difficult to paint the character of man in a satisfactory manner. Sometimes it must be considered as a scholar sometimes as a mere printer, other times as a proselyte to the inevitably forced enthusiasm that continues in the path he had drawn with perseverance that never tires. It is in fact perseverance that dominates in its character and is reflected in the engraving of LÃ©onard Gaultier, the oldest portrait of Robert Estienne.3 We notice in this figure elongated, wide forehead and look piercing a gravity and energy that supported the scholar in his long-term works, and which encouraged the proselyte in the deaf resistance he opposed for two decades to the attacks of his enemies. In addition to these qualities, the study of his life and his works, and the reading of his prefaces show in the polemicist dignity, in the scholar a modesty and in the printer an honesty that were not ordinary in the sixteenth century. century.
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SECOND PART.
Lexicographical work of Robert Estienne.
His Latin, Latin-French and French-Latin Dictionaries.
chapter i.
Latin Lexicography before R. Estienne.
Before considering Robert Estienne's lexicographical work and the reforms he has made in the dictionaries, it is necessary to summarize what had been accomplished until then in Latin lexicography, the merits and deficiencies of the dictionaries of the time, and the ideas that reigned there. A thorough study of the subject would require a history followed by Latin lexicography in the Middle Ages, and a knowledge of the many lexicons that exist only in manuscript, but Robert Estienne can very well omit a large part of this history and all the dictionaries that have not been printed. Estienne knew Latin grammarians and commentators from the age of Augustus, and even before, until his century.1 As we shall see later, he made use of them in the compilation of his lexicographical works. But Estienne seems to have been quite ignorant of manuscript lexicons made in the Middle Ages before the invention of the printing press. He took advantage of Latin lexicons published between 1460 and 1530, but he ignores the history of lexicography before that time. Its Thesaurus, despite its value, was not a transcendent work; it was only one more step in the development, so to speak, of lexicographical science as it is exemplified in the first printed dictionaries.
In the 14th and 15th centuries there was a strong need for dictionaries: the many essays of this kind, most of which have never been printed, are proof of this.1 2 3 So did the printing press start doing well? time to satisfy a need felt by scholars, as well as students.
From the discovery of the printing press to Estienne's work Latin lexicography passed through three phases. The first published dictionary was the Catholicon in 1460. The work was already two centuries old at its first impression, having been completed in 1286 by the Dominican, Giovanni de Balbi, known as Genoa (Johannes Januensis). the best lexicon known in the 16th century, and the fledgling printing press seized it immediately, so much was the demand for such a work. The Catholicon belongs to the type of so-called encyclopedic dictionaries, a type that frequently appears in the annals of lexicography. It was not long before they were abridged.3 As for the purity of the vocabulary and the accuracy of the explanations, the Catholicon leaves much to be desired. The original edition consists of 800 to 900 pages, the fifth part of which is devoted to treatises on grammar, spelling and punctuation. The dictionary proper is nevertheless a fairly considerable work: it is full of barbaric words while it shows serious gaps in the vocabulary of classical Latin.4 The author has used previous compilations, especially that of Papias: 5 he has studied grammarians and commentators, he often quotes them, and relies above all on the Latin translation of the Bible. So we understand that the book is very defective, despite its volume.
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It lacks a solid foundation: to know the classic vocabulary supported by quotes from the authors of the good Latin. However Catholicon was the basis of all dictionaries printed in the 15th century. Its popularity was such that it was even reprinted several times, and during the first quarter of the sixteenth century abstracts were made in which the long encyclopedic articles are omitted, but in which the vocabulary becomes more and more barbarous.
Niccolas Perotti's book, Comueopiae sive linguae latinae commcntarii, completed before 1480 and published a few years later, 2 although it is not a lexicon in form, but is in fact one, and represents the second phase of the dictionary. Latin printed. Perotti does not try to comment on all the vocabulary; he makes a choice, and then carefully studies the words chosen in order to determine their meaning and their classical usage.
This desire to purge the Latin language does not feel in the lexicons of the Middle Ages, and marks the beginning of the critical period. The use of Commentarii by Perotti is facilitated by an appendix in which the commented words are arranged in alphabetical order with references to the page where they are treated.3 4
From 1502 the Catholicon was quickly replaced in school use by the Dictionarium of Ambrogio da Calepio, an Augustinian of Bergamo. This work, which represents another advance in lexicographic science and appeared in Reggio in northern Italy in 1502, was immediately favored by the school world, and was reprinted many times during the sixteenth century. The Calepinus Dictionarium does not seem to owe much to Perotti's work. It nevertheless contains the elements of the same reforms found in Comueopiae. The vocabulary is less baroque than that of the Catholicon: 4 the quotations are more numerous and are drawn more frequently from classical authors. It seems, however, that Calepinus did not draw them directly from the authors, but quoted from grammarians and commentators.1 This system diminishes the scientific value of the work, although greater purity in the vocabulary, many citations and the absence of encyclopedic articles gave the Dictionarium a well deserved vogue.2 When Robert Estienne entered the lexicographic career, he found some clearly stated notions of science. The works of Perotti and Calepinus, by what they were not as much as they were, had indicated the way that the dictionary of the future should follow. After half a century of trial and error, some guiding ideas emerged rather clearly, namely: firstly, a dictionary and an encyclopedia are two distinct works; second, the vocabulary of a Latin lexicon should not be based on contemporary usage, nor on the writings of the Middle Ages: Thirdly, grammatical meanings and usages should be supported by recognized authorities, either grammarians or classical authors. It remained, however, to Estienne to convert these notions into scientific principles, and put them into practice.

One hundred editions of the Calepinus Dictionarium during the 16th century can be estimated. Unfortunately the printers' mania of "correcting and augmenting" any work of this kind ends up distorting the "Notebook." The corrections were small, while the increases introduced barbarous terms and lamentable inaccuracies. This made Robert Estienne say in the preface to his Thesaurus that these so-called "correctors are rather corrupters" works they revise The "Notebook" became in time the basis of multilingual dictionaries, and even after being discarded as a Latin dictionary, he continued to live in this form. It was revised, expanded and reprinted in almost all printing centers in Europe. The last edition that we find noted is from Padua in 1772: it is in two volumes in-fol, and gives the meanings in seven languages.
The vogue of the "Notebook" in the sixteenth century was not much diminished by the superior work of Robert Estienne. Printers used the Thesaurus to revise and expand the Calepinus dictionary. Finally, in order to put an end to this disastrous competition, Estienne himself published in 1554 an edition of the Corrected Notebook based on his own lexicons (Renouard-Annales p.84, which reprinted almost entirely the preface of the edition).
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CHAPTER II.
The Thesaurus Publication.
In the preface to a revised edition of the Calepinus dictionary that Robert Estienne gave in 1553, he says that, even as a young man, when he was still a student, he had noticed how useful a lexicon of good Latinity would be. which at the same time would be complete and exact.1 However, the conception of the Thesaurus linguae latinae certainly does not date so far. He may have felt the need for a good lexicon when he was still a schoolboy, but it was only after his installation as a printer that he made his first lexicographical tests. The character and date of these essays are well established by his own testimony.2
Towards 1527 or 1528 he was asked to give a new edition of the dictionary of Calepinus, 3 the best lexicon of time, but which, in addition to faults and shortcomings of the original work, had been seriously altered in the successive reprints by which the work had already passed.
Estienne undertook the revision, proof that he did not then project, at least seriously, an original work. But all his efforts were useless. After having tried this ungrateful task several times, he recognized that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to give a satisfactory edition of the work of Calepinus, and he renounced it. Even then he hesitated to begin an original lexicon himself, considering that there were scientists who had more leisure than him, and who were more fit for this ambitious enterprise, and that it was to them that the work was incumbent. . He was ready to take care of the typographic and commercial part of the work. In the skillful businessman he was, Estienne recognized that the enterprise would be good, and he even offered to advance money to the scientists if they were willing to undertake the work. But all his offers were scorned, and it was only then that he decided to make himself a dictionary.1
From the circumstances which led Robert Estienne to undertake the writing of a great dictionary of the Latin language, we have no other evidence than that found in his prefaces. One wonders if one should rely entirely on the account he gives of his trial and error and his final resolution. It is easy for today's Latinists to show shortcomings and inaccuracies in Calepinus's work, but can it be supposed that they were as striking in Estienne's eyes as he tries to make it seem? Should we consider a part of this story as the clever advertising of a publisher? We are led to believe that what he says about the origins of the Thesaurus is, in the end, true. * At first there is nothing improbable in the narrative, and there is no contradictory evidence. Then, although there is no corroborative testimony, it should be noted that in the preface to his notebook * written more than twenty years after that of the Thesaurus, Estienne recounts the same circumstances without, however, going into detail. All the intrinsic proofs prove the veracity of his account. Estienne went against the interests of his printing press by preferring a new work to the revision of another which already enjoyed a great reputation. He could have given an edition of the Notebook. The work was in the public domain, and according to the typographic customs of the time he had the right to reprint it in the form he wanted; that is, whole, abbreviated, augmented or revised. By reprinting a work so justly celebrated and of almost universal use, the publisher was assured in advance of a considerable and profitable sale. As a printer, Estienne had therefore every interest in making a revision of the notebook since the costs would have been less than for a new work, and the success more certain. It can not be objected that Estienne rejected the notebook for the honor of giving an original work. He seems to have never had the ambition to be an author. Even in the works that bear his name and which are most his own, as for example his French-Latin dictionary, he fades modestly and largely attributes the honor of writing to his learned friends.2
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It would be wrong, therefore, to conclude that literary ambition had engaged him in a way which was surely contrary to his interests. It was scarcely established that he began the compilation of his great dictionary.1 It would be unreasonable to believe that at the beginning of his career he had given up the advantages which a reprint of the Notebook would have brought him, and that he He undertook a work as considerable and as expensive as the Thesaurus without having felt the insufficiency of the dictionary of the time, and without being able to make a better one.
Another proof of the accuracy of his story is that Estienne clearly indicates how he finds the work of Calepinus insufficient, and in his own book he applies to fill these gaps.2 Without anticipating the description of improvements that it operates in the lexicography, one can notice that the reforms of the vocabulary, the interpretations and the references prove indeed that the narrative of the circumstances which pushed Estienne in the lexicographic career is not the vain claim of a publisher but a page in the autobiography of a scientist who is a sound judge of the science of his time and who, though modest, is proud to help with all his might the movement of literary revival.3 The Thesaurus appeared towards the end of 1531 4 with privilege of the king, given March 22, 1530, which "granted" to Estienne for a period of six years from this date the monopoly of its publication. The work had not been done hastily. Without being able to specify exactly the length of time that the author devoted to his work, we can establish that it has not taken more than four years and not less than three. His efforts to revise the notebook date back to the first half of the year 1528.1 It was only after having tried in vain the revision, and after having solicited his learned friends to undertake the compilation of a dictionary that Robert Estienne began himself, but about two years before the publication of the Thesaurus he had drawn up the plan of his work and accumulated a considerable part of the material which he communicated to the learned by asking for their opinion on the usefulness of his work. The scholars encouraged him in his enterprise. It was probably then that he solicited and obtained the privilege of the king.4 The dates agree perfectly: "about two years" before the publication.5
Judging by a sentence of privilege, Estienne's petition must have been most detailed. It seems to have indicated not only the plan and extent of the work he was planning, but also the time he had already put in his preparation and the progress he had made.
As to what is read in the privilege that, at this date (March 1530), the mussels were already "trained and made," we must not be deceived. This in no way indicates that the entire drafting was over. With the small presses of the time, printing was always a long and painful task. To print a book as voluminous as the Thesaurus, it took months, even if it did not give way to other more urgent works. Indeed during the years 1530 and 1531 the presses of Estienne were very productive.2 It was necessary to print the Thesaurus little by little taking into account the needs of the presses and the characters, and the definitive drafting was also done probably little by little from March 1530.
According to the petition according to which the privilege was written Estienne had worked two years in the dictionary before asking for the privilege, and according to the preface he worked there about two years later. These reports generally agree with the circumstances of the publication of the work as much as we know them. It seems certain, therefore, that he began his lexicographical studies in the first half of 1528. Including his efforts to revise the Notebook, he took about four years to prepare the first edition of the Thesaurus.

The Thesaurus plan.
If we insist on the details of the origins and publication of the Thesaurus, it is because these facts help to understand the author's method and the work plan. His modesty, his patience, his perseverance and his devotion to the cause of good letters are found in all his work. At the beginning of his studies Estienne proposed three improvements in lexicographic science; namely, the purification of vocabulary, the verification of the interpretations generally received, and the wider use of classical quotations with precise references. The pages of the first printed dictionaries abound with barbarisms of the Middle Ages.1 The vocabulary of the Age of Augustus is almost stifled by the derivatives and creations of the low times. By restoring the classical vocabulary Estienne tried to exclude all the barbarisms of the Middle Ages.2 He did not think of a system, as used in modern lexicons, which distinguishes by an arbitrary sign the words of the low latinity; he simply suppresses all those who do not seem to him sufficiently well attested. His procedure was certainly the best for his time, since the most urgent reform of the lexicography was the purification of the vocabulary and this purification was accomplished in the most effective way by the expulsion of all the suspect words.
A rigorous examination of Latin interpretations was as much for the conscientious lexicographer as for the purging of the vocabulary. The first dictionaries had been constructed according to the remarks of the grammarians, and the successive editions had done nothing but group under one heading all the interpretations relating to the word without taking care of their accuracy, the authority of the author and the whole definition. It was the scholastic method that was not scientific. Estienne decided to review all the interpretations, to carefully study the texts, and to make a choice between the interpreters.3


****************************
1 In the month of December. V. excerpt from Reg. of the Consistory in the work of Bonnet XXI, 657.
2 It is not testimonies of the date of his death that are missing. We find them in the correspondences of time, v. Bonnet-Calvini Opera XVII. 628, 638. Also in the Icons of T. BÃ¨ze-who makes him 56 years old. cf. note p. 8 where we observe the contradiction between the data of BÃ¨ze and those of Henri Estienne.
3 Renouard reproduces this engraving p. 24.
****************************
1 v. Preface of the Thesaurus
2 cf. Hollings-De praecipuis lexicis Latinis eorumque auctoribus, in the London edition of Rob's Thesaurus. Estienne, 1734.
****************************
l cf. Littrated in the Hist. Litt. from France, XXII, 13 et seq. for a partial enumeration of lexicographic manuscripts at the National Library.
2 The author himself gives this information at the end of his book.
3 Vocabularius breviloquus, 1476. (Often reprinted.)
4 v. Appendix 3.
5 cf. LittrÃ© in Hist Litt of France, XXII, 13 and following.
****************************
1 v. Appendix 3.
2 1489. It is a posthumous work. Perotti died in 1480.
3 This kind of lexicographic works has found continuators. The most remarkable work of the genre in the sixteenth century is perhaps the Commentarii linguae latinae of Dolet, 1536.
4 v. Appendix 3.
****************************
1 cf. Griechische and Lateinische Sprachwissenschaft II, 612.
2 cf. Brunet, Article Calepinus.
****************************
1 v. Preface of the Thesaurus. "At vero nihilominus instabant daily studiosi, aoiduo clamore postulantes, ut exquisitius aliquod dictionarium ex optimis qui-lingque linguae latinae authoribus, and eorum commentary atque interpretibus, aut colligendum curarem: ego ipse meo labore collige rem. Quorum votis ut
qua ex parte satisfacerem, and pro virile parte rem juvarem litterariam, egi saepius cum aliis atque aliis doctissimis hominibus, ut eam proveram provindam: eos omni modo solicitari: praemiis etiam non mediocribus ad id faciendum invitavi,
Caeterum, cum omnes hoc negotium detractarent, partim laborem reformidantes, and rei fused ac magnitudinem, partim suis studiis plus aequo addicti: haud diutius
cunctandum ratus, me accinxi egomet ipse operi and jam inde, caeteris omnibus poethabitis nihil pene aliud agebam. "
2 It must be admitted, however, that a revision of the dictionary of Calepinus was not impossible for him (he makes one later), as Estienne tries to demonstrate. But in 1528 it would have been more difficult to review the "Notebook" and make a dictionary such as Robert Estienne dreamed of compiling a new work. It is in this sense that we must interpret the story of the preface.
3 v. p. 45, Note 3.
****************************
1 Quum nos adhuc scholastid essemus, emptemusque quantopere opus-esset Dic-tionariis integris atque emendatis, in quibus e positis prope omnibus vocabularum, aut maxime quidem parties reperiri posset.
2 v. Preface to the Thesaurus (1631).
3 Ibid. Triennium is, eo amplius, cum a efflagitabat completes, ut Cal-epini dictionarium juxta posterior ipsius authoris recognitione, suae integritatati jestituere, etc. "
Robert Retienne and the French dictionary.
****************************
1 . . . Qnam also tells us scholastici essemus, we will find quantopere opus easet Dictionaries integrates atque amendis, in quibus expoeitis prope omnium vocabulorum, aut maximus quidem partis reperire posset, institutimus restaurant, atque emendare dictionarium Calepini. Quumque videremus illud non suffiÃ»re ad eam yocum, dictionumque explicationem, quam cognitio linguae latinae requi-rebat, coepimus aliud novum edere, quod Thesaurum linguae Latinae appelavimus. Ad quod abeolvendum perficiendumque permultoe legimus books, in primis eorum qui suis commentariis Latin authors explicarunt, ex quibus etiam Calepinus dictionarium 8uum sumpserat; Atque we have minimized maximis cum laboribus, and sudoribus algoribusque fecimus. Ex and autem tempore quum and vocabulorum institute explicatio animo judicioque nostro nondum satisfaceret, quumque cogitaremus aliquid adhe efficere et melius et certius: dedimus ope ram ut melioreB autores, mas quas aprobar (ut Cicero, caeterique exusdem et puritatis et authoritatis) diligenter legerentur. Quo in gÃ©nere maximus sane indexes confecimus, quibus studiosi nulo work and molestia facile deduce poeBent ad ea invenienda quae in Corrupted Dictionaries erant: propterae quod locus nude omnia erant sumpta, ignorabatur. Ejus vero susceptae diligentiae in legendis, observing which optimum autoribus and etiam causa fuit, which Thesarum nostrum augere ac locupletare vole-bamus cum copia verborum et nominum singulorum aliorumque simplicium dictionum: tum vero varietate eorum formarum, quae Cicerone Sententiae appellantur. ....
2 v. The prefixes of all your dictionnaires.
****************************
1 v. p. 15.
2 cf. Thesaurus of 1531, preface
3 cf. Dict. FranÃ§ois-latin of 1539, preface (RÃ©imprimÃ©e dans notre Appendice 1.)
4 At the end of the performance on lit "Excudebat Rob. Stephanus in his office, Ann. M. D. XXXI, IIII Cal. Octob. "Renouard said (Annales des Estienne, p.37) that it was clear that from the examples leading to the end dates from 1532, I admired the possibility of a edition of 1531, enrolled Thesaurus In the list of publications of 1532. New ones I did not recount examples of 1532. You find that new grandparents consulted softly, in the last page, the inscription given over. Renouard's curiousness is curious. I think it's a reprimand for the burial in 1532, who is guilty of this. In all cases, where I can say that the 1531 edition of this year has started; Other than the inscription mentioned above, the preface that is censored is after the aching of the work and who is beyond circumstances, take the coin dates-11H Cal. Octob.-De plus, in the preface, the author made mention of a sort of second preface- "Hujus operis praecipua is sunt commoda" -which is located in the suite of the premiere, et dans laquelle il est fait mention des errata That it is clear that the preface dated IIII Cal. Octob. I was very grateful to the dictionary.
The date of the privilege is also presented as an objection to a premiere edition of 1532 while it is reconciled with the details given in the preface, and with the date of 1531.
****************************
1 v. PrÃ©face du Thesaurus datÃ©e Oct 1531. "Triennium est, aut and amplius,
As you make me happy, ut Calepini dictionarium .... restiturem. "
2 It is probable that he had used the Thesaurus for materials that he had prepared for this revision, but in a case where he could not remade his lexicographical searches at the beginning of the year 1528.
3 v. PrÃ©face du Thesaurus, * 1 Ejus autem incoepti operis cum cum duos or treis- (sic!) - ut recurrent-quateriones paratoe haberom: placuit mihi rem ipsam comunicare cum viris eruditis. ".... We are inviting you to perseverance
dans son travail ....... "Sic igitur confirmatus, annos circiter duos in hoc opera
dismal night days.
4 The notions of the literary property are single strangleholds in the sixth century. The publishers are the ones who promised to sell a free home without authorization to the author. Estienne has a strong idea of â€‹â€‹the value of the Thesaurus, you craignait to justify the contrefaÃ§ons. The travaillait in a sort of demi-publicitÃ© surtout then pour montrÃ© are plan et ses travaux prÃ©lim-
inaires aux Ã©rudits. That's why I asked him if he gave you the privilege, any time he had spent his dream of monopoly.
5 Le privilÃ¨ge, who is printed in the Thesaurus, will be awarded on 22 March, 1530.
Dans are recite Estienne, I do not do it, it has diminished the lapse of time that is ebulled
between the sound communication plan aux savants and the date of publication.
****************************
1 v. PrivilÃ¨ge. "Listen to the humble supplication of our beloved Robert Estienne, a printmaker, at Paris, containing that you have spent a lot of years in ca luy et autres de par luy, and at the moment you need to recueill et rÃ©diger in a good order you form vocabulaire , the word of words and manners of speaking of the Latin language and of my best old authors, and nothing savans, well enough to use the chose to publish, and pour iceluy imprimer dresse et fait des mosles, "etc., etc.
2 Cf. Renouard-Annales. Pour ces deux annÃ©es il enrÃ©gistre 25 publications.
****************************
1 v. Appendix 3. The Calepinus montre dictionary is a breakthrough in the Catholic, but the laity is still available on the report
2 Cf. seconde prÃ©face du Thesaurus of 1531. "I am insistent .... Latinae dic-
tiones et peregrinae dumtaxat to Latinis authoribus, quote ex aliquo authore receta probaria a nobis potuerant
3 cf. PrÃ©face du Thesaurus .... "Reputate enim ... quantus fuerit labor in excutiendis, ac toties revoluendis et revoluis tÃ´t autorum volumum-bus immensis, tot comentariis, indicibus, praementis, annotationibus: non mode
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This method is a critical method, although the author has implicitly accepted the authority of the most grammars and grammar based on his commentary. It is restored by lexicography to see if the interpretations were agreed upon and checked the text. Pour ce travail Estienne Ã©tait des mieux prÃ©parÃ©s. Criticize the text of the Ecriture Sainte pour l'Ã©dition du Nouveau Testament1 et plus tard for the complete edition of the Bible, which was released by the public in 1528 at a time when the entrepreneurs are in the dictionary, he was given a great deal The habit of textual criticism. Plus has already applied the same method to editions of classical Latin. Every year since they were released, they have been written with no comments, but with comments from the commentators. In the same time, he made his first lexicographical studies and prepared an edition of Tenrence with the commentaries of Donat.3 This edition mark It is an important stage of Estienne's progress in the method of science and ethics that the new franchisor has begun to commence the definitive redaction of the Thesaurus. Finding the text from comedies and celu des commentaires Ã©galement corrompus, I have been subjected to a rigorous examination and I have met six thousand corrections.4 What is fit for the text of Donat in this edition, I also read the text of All the commentators and critics of the grammarians qu'il cite dans le Thesaurus.1 It is understood that it is not enough to base the south definition on the interpretations of the commentators, much less than me, if the text of the interpretations I did were not sound . It seems that the tenure of Robert Robert Estienne published in May 1529 and exercised a more influential influence than the lexicographical method. New grandparents have already said that the Thesaurus was started in 1528. It is probable that the preparation of the edition
"Ad haec tnm verba, tum sententiae maxima ex part sappletae sunt, which in many places desyderabantur.
"Poetremo reposita seca graeca prope omnia, pro quibua antehac excusi codioea lacunis fera scatebant This work has been written by the author of the ex-business owner: Jodoci Badii, optimi sooeri nostri, so optimis studios in omni vita bene mere ) obscura tantum restarant vestigia graecarum literarum: quae, niai ab homine perito, divina non poterant Quae omnia in favorem & subsidium studiosorum praestitit quidem noster, imo communia opticas cujusque arnicas, graece ac latine doctissimus: who hanc suscepit emendike antiquo illo, quem dixi, potissimum fretus archetypo. I am also very pleased with the pleasure secutus est: in plurimis also you use sua conjecture: caeterum non sine acerrimo quo in primis praeditus est, judicio.
"Praeter autem supra dictates nosae hujus editionis commoditates, sententias authoram, quos donatus citare solet, intÃ©gra, paucis exceptis, reddidimus: cum in caeteris exemplis or truncatae essent, or earum dictionis vix singulis signatae literis extarent In qua partecipi partisanse essere evoluenda complura scripto -ram operates: saepe interpellandus Petrus Rossetus poeta laurÃ©at us: ut Virgilianos versus, which ad unguem tenet, nobis ad mannm suggereret
His work and other aspects in this work are: Donati in Terentium no minus elegans, how do you argue interpreted in the first issue in the game of the emitter, which ad hoc tempus adeo lacera and mutilata escaped, ut vix ab ipso authore, si strong revision, agnosci potuerit
"Praetereo quod Tertius had gone to ex Donati commentariis, partim ex optimorum exemplarium collatione haud pauca fideliter correximus. In summa taie nunc prodit opus, ut veluti novum, nedum restoratum videri posait


"What are you credit not credited, we have done in our work, please diligently: you can see your immortality, and we will be able to give you our opinion. 

Hoc ubi diligenter effecerit: we continue judicet nihil rei litterariae contulisse: nisi supra sex milia insignum erratorum in nostris exemplis emendi deprehenderit Caeterum nequis erret, hoc sciÃ¢t: fieri non potuisse, in what corruption nonnihil imperfectum remanserit Nam siquis omnia exact requirement exact: huic Donatus ipse, qui hoc praestet, mortuis excitandus erit Sed jam desino te pluribus admonere diligentia. Vale candide reader: nos nostris, amicorumque laboribus, dum licet, otiose fraere. Ex. Our unofficial bookstore, nono calendas Julias, 1529. "from TÃ©rence also date from the same year and to serve as a lucky party point of departure for vocational and interpreter. "In primis itaque duos latinae linguae authores, et copia, et elegentia, et verborum proprietate praestantissimos, Plautum1 2 ac Terentium diligenter evolui, atque perlegi: quibus etiam minutissima quaeque adeo scrupulose annotaci, ut nullum fere verb praetermiserim: quod ad Latine tum loquen -dum, tum scribendum, commodum esse existimare. Easily on annotations, such as sylva quaedam, and almost future materials dictionaris protinus excribendus curavi, and omni dili-gentia in ordinem alphabeticum redigendas. "2


The worst love that the East of the United States proposed to bring about lexicology concerning citations. The future of a major reforms and those that correspond to the author's main goal: make a dictionary of the classical Latin dont chaque locution will be used by the classical quotes from classics.3 Le Catholicon contains citations, and the eyebrows yes and there are pulled from auteurs of second rank. Le Calepin admits more of classical citations and I know you know the work of which you are tired. Estienne did not inaugurate the movement: he only accelerated it. With him almost all the quotations with support are drawn from the good authors. The authors of the decadence hold very little space, and the Latin translation of Sacred Scripture quoted so many times in the Catholicon is almost no longer found. On the other hand the names of Cicero, Livy, and Virgil appear in almost every section.
As publisher Estienne partly employed a system which was undoubtedly of great use at the time and which exerted a good influence on the lexicographic art. He had just given editions of the complete works of Terence and Plautus and the letters of Pliny.4 For quotations from these authors Estienne gives in the Thesaurus precise references to his own editions. In the sequel to the preface, "He will draw the reader's attention to this arrangement, and explain laconically why he did not extend the system to other quotations. "At heart worried percontator, not idem fecisti in omnibus authoribus? Quia nondum sub nostrum praelum venerunt. "We can see in this response to the other motive that of a publisher who advertises for his own editions, but who does not want to do for those of its competitors. Estienne would have taken responsibility for the correction of a text he had not reviewed and which he could rightly be suspicious.1

Details of the plan.
In addition to these three principles which are the basis of the writing of the Thesaurus and which are its reasons for being, Estienne imagined some details of compilation which deserve a careful consideration. The first care of the lexicographer was to render his work faithful and precise. But his practical spirit did not allow him to neglect the arrangement and the many details that add to the value of a dictionary. In the first edition of the Thesaurus Estienne had planned a Latin dictionary at once scholarly and practical: a lexicon which the student as well as the Latinist would use daily. It will be seen in the continuation of this study that, in the later editions, that the author has seen the necessity of a bifurcation of his work: one part tending towards definitive and learned perfection, the other destined for school purposes. But in the edition of 1531 this distinction does not exist, and thanks to it there is a practical arrangement which adds much to the clarity of the work and which is a milestone in the history of lexicography.


Order of words-The order in which words were to follow each other in a lexicon was far from being fixed at that time. Two
1 However, it should be noted that the reason advanced by Estienne is not valid if we do not distinguish critical editions. Before the publication of the Thesaurus he published several works by Cicero (see Renouard-Annales). But he does not seem to have put the care he put into the preparation of the three works mentioned above. Although there is nothing contrary to the facts in Estienne's explanation, it may be supposed that the real reason for precise references in the cases in which he gives them is that he has based his vocabulary somehow. on Plautus and Terence (see above) at the time of making his editions of these authors and that he chose in the same systems were known and practiced, the alphabetical order1 and the etymological order: 2 but whatever the system adopted it was not always followed on a regular basis. This produced a lamentable confusion in all the lexicons of the time. Estienne pronounced himself clearly for the alphabetical order, 3 but when he applied the system he took into account only the first three letters of the term, which enabled him to make groups by derivation but not by composition. Words by families at all times has certain advantages and in Estienne's work, where it is a question of defining words by means of quotations as much as by interpretations, it is perhaps the best. In spite of this irregularity, which largely allowed the use of one system while the author proclaimed the excellence of the other, the principle of alphabetical order remained and passed into the bilingual dictionaries of Estienne. 5


Constructions and Phrases.-Besides the indications on the termination of the word, which are almost identical in all the lexicons of time, Estienne gives a list of constructions and phrases in which the word can be used. He was not the first to have this idea. Such indications are found, at least in part among his predecessors, but mixed pell-mell in the article without any clue to guide the reader's eye. Estienne had the happy idea of â€‹â€‹arranging the constructions and the phrases in their alphabetical order and in paragraphs according to the supporting examples, noting the precise references. His scientific vocabulary with quotes was taken from Pliny in the same way. At the time of printing the dictionary it seemed good to him to keep precise references, and he did well. We regret that he does not give them for the other authors. Since his aim was to bring back the language to its classical purity, any means of controlling quotations would have been a valuable help.

their natural divisions.1 Moreover, each example and quotation starts on the line.2 Designed obviously for a practical purpose, the great advantage of this arrangement is that it brings into interpretations a spirit of accuracy and clarity that they had not had until then.
3
Authority of commentators.-In examining the first edition of the Thesaurus, we are sometimes struck by the author's spirit of innovation, sometimes by his very conservative tendencies. We have already observed several examples of the first line, and we will have to speak later in the same direction of the use of French interpretations.As a striking example of the second feature, it should be noted that it draws Latin interpretations exclusively from grammarians and commentators. In this matter, Estienne does not hazard anything original.4 He is satisfied to look for what one had already written, to examine the value of the opinions expressed, and to make a choice.5 This method could have been dangerous, if his plan had not included a very wide use of classical quotations.6 Controlled thus by the quotations he had picked up and sorted out, and which were the solid basis of his work, his choice of interpretations was almost worth the effort. an original work. Though expressed in the words of the commentators and given authority, these interpretations represent his thoughtful thought, and only after careful study of all the comments. Following his preface, Estienne gives a list of all those from whom he drew his interpretations.1 There are twenty-seven names including commentators of all ages from Christian Father to the sixteenth century. The value of these comments is far from equal, but if we flip through the pages of the Thesaurus, we find that Estienne was able to distinguish their respective merits and even though he wanted to appear to omit none of them. he used mainly the best.

Etymologies and old words.-The predecessors of Robert Estienne had inflated their already voluminous dictionaries of etymological remarks of a minimal value. He, on the contrary, at the beginning of his lexicographic career, held out to a project which was at once simpler and more within the reach of the science of his time. Before the middle of the sixteenth century the study of Greek and Oriental languages â€‹â€‹was not advanced enough in France to permit serious works on comparative grammar and Latin philology. Estienne generally refrains from any effort in this direction. Believing that the essential of a Latin dictionary of his time was the determination and the definition of the Latin vocabulary, he directed all his forces there and gave up the useless comparisons with the Greek and with the risky etymologies.
In his lexicographic work Estienne is singularly frank. At a time when every publisher announced his works as complete and perfect, he did not blush to confess that his work still had shortcomings. When a word or a phrase had hitherto confused all the commentators and there was no satisfactory interpretation, Estienne simply inserted it in his order without adding the definition.2 As for the phrases for which he did not was able to find examples of support for the classics, he advised the reader to hold them as doubtful until a quotation was found which confirmed them.1
The aged words of which he has collected a large number in his counting of Plautus and Terence are indicated as such and interpreted after Festus Pompeius and Nonius Marcellus.2
In these secondary points, as well as in the principles of his work, Estienne reveals a rigorous method which is one of his finest titles of glory, and which makes him all the more honored that this quality was relatively rare in his age. The first edition of the Thesaurus contains many errors and shows considerable gaps. Estienne was the first to notice it and almost immediately began to prepare a second edition.3 It even seems that he disavowed this first draft.4 In fact, he was wrong to disdain the publication of 1531. The method was good and he put in an extraordinary care. He had spared no trouble in understanding all that proved to add to the value and accuracy of the dictionary. He had stripped all the commentators, he had gone through a huge mass of lexicographical literature, 5 and he had worked so diligently that his business and his health suffered.6 For the thorny problems he had not always relied on his own judgment . He had consulted with scholars not only on the usefulness of such a work and the benefits of his plan, but also on the difficulties that arose on each page.7 During the last two years of writing, he had had many opportunities to to submit difficult problems to his scholarly friends, especially those relating to the editing of texts.1 There can be no doubt that the author of the Thesaurus owes much to the wise advice of his friends, and he highly admits it.2 he returns to BudÃ©, to whom he was bound by the most tender friendship, is even touching in his admiration of the learned French philologist of the Renaissance. "Ex ipso autem Budaeo, quem nostra etat praecipuum omnis eruditionis lumen optimus quisque judicat: tam milita ad verbum transcripsimus, ut pene omnia and rara et exquisita, illi in hoc opere debeantur," 3 If we took this letter literally enthusiastic tribute Bude should be considered as an associate in the compilation of the dictionary, but it is not so. Estienne used the Latin writings of BudÃ© and his commentaries on the classical use of the Latin language, as he used those of Erasmus and other scholars of his time: only he drew more than He took advantage of Bude's writings more than others, and consulted him more often on the problems he found in the course of his work. But the definitive writing was indeed the work of Estienne himself, written with his own hand. "What, quod do ullum quidem verbum in hoc tanto is opere quod mea ipsius manu perscribendum non fuerit?" 4

Quotations of classics.-What marks above all the superiority of the Thesaurus is the preponderant and hitherto unique place which is devoted to the quotations of classical authors. Estienne understood that the interpretations are based not on the observations of the commentators, however learned they may be, but on the classical use of the language.5 The Thesaurus is not the first lexicon that contains quotations: found even in the Catholicon, but these are derived largely from the Latin translation of Holy Scripture and the fathers of the church. The Notebook gives more space to the authors of the good Latin, but in this work the quotes are mixed in order with the interpretations and thus lose much of their value. Estienne, while abandoning the quotations of low tenses and giving even more space to those of pure Latin, arranges them in paragraphs corresponding to constructions and phrases.1 This brings clarity and accuracy to the Thesaurus, which we do not appreciate. enough without comparing it to the works that preceded it. In the continuation of the preface to the Thesaurus we find a paragraph which contains the core of the author's method. It deserves to be quoted as a whole. "Hic inest multiplex testimoniorum copia and varietas ad singulas etiam dictiones aut locutiones probandas. Sed quid, inquis, illud prodest? Nempe, who used sermonis, and saw, and pro-prietas saepe sit manifesto ex congestis in eundem locum exemplis, quam ex ulla interpretum expositione quantumlibet curiosa. "
It is fortunate that Robert Estienne penetrated this principle from the beginning of his lexicographic career. The application of the method to the compilation of the Thesaurus gave this work incontestable superiority; but the principle became even more important in the compilation of the Dictionnaire franÃ§ais-Latin. For the vernacular there were no ready-made interpretations, fruit of the labors of a long line of more or less erudite commentators. In these circumstances a reckless man would have embarked on definitions that would have only a subjective and often questionable value. Estienne avoided this danger by following the method he had proposed himself from the beginning, he reduced the interpretations in French-Latin with minimal proportions and multiplied the examples.

French interpretations in the Thesaurus.
In the Thesaurus Estienne claims for him only the work of compilation.2 It is true that he devoted to this work several years of his life to the detriment of his business and his health, but it is also true that except interpretations he found the materials already prepared, though it was not always easy to bring them together. The vocabulary had already been drawn up by his predecessors, he had only to purify and extend it: the Latin interpretations had for the most part been written long ago, he had only to see them again: the quotations existed in classical authors, he had only to dig them up and sort them out. When his work was finished, he wrote in the preface: "Itaque ingenue fateor nihil hic inesse de meo: praeter labo rem ac dili-gentiam": but in spite of his modesty he was forced to add: "and Gallicae declarationis bonam partem." We have shown that even in the parts of the book where he was only the publisher, his personality played an important role. As far as French interpretations are concerned he highly admits his responsibility, and despite the excuses he presents for the use of the vernacular, one feels he was looking at his innovation with a satisfaction that was almost pride.2
This part of the Thesaurus was necessarily original. Latin-French lexicons had existed for some time, but Robert Estienne's plan was quite different from the one according to which works of this kind had been written up to then. Here as often elsewhere Estienne adopted an idea already issued and gave it a new orientation.
The evolution of Latin-vulgar lexicons is no less interesting than that of the purely Latin dictionary. For their origin it is necessary to go back to the unformed glossaries of the Middle Ages, in which are recorded, without order and without indications of termination, words which baffled a scholar, whether they had aged or whether they were neologisms. They are interpreted by a single word from another language, Greek, Italian, Spanish, French, German, Anglo-Saxon, Hebrew according to the instruction or the country of the glossator.3 In the fifteenth century there are a number of small lexicons The invention of the printing press, by giving these works a greater utility, accelerated the movement and before the end of the fifteenth century, several bilingual lexicons marking progress. The first years of the sixteenth century were still prolific in works of this kind, but up to 1531, even in the best-ordered and most complete bilingual dictionaries, had been confined to giving for a word from one language the corresponding word or words of the other.3 Except as exceptions there were neither examples to illustrate the interpretation nor idiotism to show the different uses of the word. In Estienne's work, on the other hand, French is used to interpret locutions as well as to translate words.4 It follows from this that French interpretations are rather phrases or entire sentences than detached words. Although less numerous and less considered than the Latin interpretations they are nevertheless on the same footing.1 In 1523. v. above, p. 6
2 v. Renouait! -Annales, p. 25-30.
3 Ibid., 29-30.
4 cf. Praefatio. The preface to this edition of TÃ©rence who played the series Stephani-enne des Ã©ditiones critiques des classiques Latins Montre, although the method followed by Robert Estienne in his philological works, was not in the one who concerned the texts, what did the whole series entiÃ¨re .


********************
1 Estienne donna une Ã©dition de Plaute in 1530. cf. Renouard-Annales.
2 v. PrÃ©face du Thesaurus.
3 v. Thesaurus Preface
4 TÃ©rence, 1529. Pline, 1529. Plaute, 1530.
*********************
1 v. Nebrissensis-Vocabularius-Lat-Esp. et Esp.-Lat Hispali, 1506.
2 v. Calepinus-Dictionarium.
3 Thesaurus, preface suite. "I'm making an alphabetical order, what could be commodissime promises diligentissime, Latinae dictiones. . . . . "
4 Composite ex verbis, omnia in ordine suo alphabetico inveniuntur: ut jam non sint quaerunda in suis simplicibus, v. Thesaurus, preface suite.
5 Dans le franÃ§ais-latin systÃ¨me est plutÃ´t le groupement par familles: mais les mots sont souvent rÃ©pÃ©tÃ©s Ã  l'ordre alphabÃ©tique avec renvois Ã  l'article l'oÃ¹ ils sont traitÃ©s. After the previous editions, the changes were added to the most frequent and final effects to become more alphanumeric systÃ¨me.
*********************
1 v. Thesaurus, preface suite.
2 Ibid.
3 cf. Thesaurus, suite of the preface "Hic vocabulorum varies significations, non in unum confusum acervum indifferenter congestae: sed ita distinctae, ut sin-gulae versiculorum incipiant prince incipiant: etamsi viginti, aut plures, fuerint varietates. Here is the series and your favorite distinction, annotated this is not con-structionum, sed etiam locutionum varietas, certo quodam loquendi more appud autonos observe, "etc., etc.
4 cf. Thesaurus, Praefatio, "Itaque ingenue fateor, nihil hic inesse de meo: praeter laborem diligentiam, et Gallicae declaris bonam partem. Siqua igitur interpretatio lectorem forte offendet is no mihi, sed iis potius authoribus, ex quibus ad verbum omnia transcribi, succensere debebit Non enim (ut cum Plinio loquor) in hisce rebus fidem nostram obstringimus: sed ad ipsos authores; who aut scripsere aut aliorum scripta interpreted sunt, relegamus. "
5 cf. Thesaurus, preface suite. "I am unicieu your diction, its wording in the order alphabeticum, Latin America and Gallic sub-text, interpretation interpretation, ideal authorum verified testimonies, and Latina we interpreted as optimistic who sought Latine interpretibus language is disrupted," etc., etc.
6 cf. Thesaurus, Suite of the preface "Hic in est multiplex testimoniorum copia et varietas, ad exemplar etiam diciones aut locutiones probandas.
*******************
1 "Ex quibus potissimum Grammaticis, aliisve scriptoribus sumpta sint dictionum hujus operis interpretazione. Ex Acrone, Asconio Paediano, Aulo Gellio, Bu-daeo, Calepino, Capro, Catone, Cicerone, Columella, Macrobio, Diomede, Donato, Erasmo, Festo Pompeio, Laurentio Valla, Linacro, Nonio Marcello, ex Pandectis juris civis, Perotto, Plinio Majore, Porphyrione, Prisciano, Probo, Quintiliano, Servio, Varrone, Vegetio. "
2 cf. Thesaurus: preface suite,. . . "Eam (i. E., Declaratio) itaque lec-toris judicio maluimnus devinandum relinquere quam temer ex nostro Marte atque ingenio apponere."
*********************
1 Ibid. "What autemataes nudo testimonio fateas inveneris, eas habeto dubias et suspectas, poesis authoritate certa firmare. Knots we take islands in unbelievable dictionaries: sed non statem damnandas putavimus. "
2 v. Thesaurus Preface
3 Elle died in 1536 augmented beaucoup.
4 Whoever reacts in the 1536 edition of the prefectures of heaven in 1531 and speaks of the 1536 edition of the commemoration of the premiere, and in the title of the edition of 1543 and appella celle-ci seconde.
5 v. Thesaurus, PrÃ©face.
6 Ibid.
7 Ibid. "Quoties toto mihi oppido cursitandum fuit ut ex doctissimis viris mode hune, mode ilium, of dubios subinde consulerem?"
*********************
1 v. Thesaurus, PrÃ©face.
2 Ibid.
3 Ibid, (in the suite of the list of consulted or consulted commentators).
4 Ibid.
5 v. Thesaurus, preface suite.
*********************
1 Ibid.
2 v. Thesaurus, PrÃ©face.
********************************
1 v. appendix, 3
2 v. Thesaurus, preface suite.
3 v. Revue des doux monds, Article by Gaston Paris, Sep., 1901.
4 v. Histoire littÃ©raire de la France, xxn 25 sqq. Article by LittrÃ©, in that case, I examined bilingual lexicons by the handwriting of the manuscripts. Nat Lexiques Latin-French, French-Latin, Latin-ProvenÃ§al, ProvenÃ§al-Latin.
********************************
1 Loys Garbin-Vocabulaire latin-franÃ§ais, 1487. (see no. Bibliog.)
Ant Nebrissensis-Lexicon Latin-Castilian and Castilian-latinum. 1492. (see no. Bibliog.)
------------------ Vocabularium latino-teutonicum 1467 (see no. Bibliog.)
2 The lexicons of Lebrija (Nebrissensis) have been translated into French and have been translated into Spanish-French and French-Lyon and Paris-v. notre Bibliog.
Ortus vocabulorum (Lexique anglo-latinum) London 1499, 1608, 1610, 1612, etc. v. notre Bibliog.
Joannis Anensis-Vocabularium latino-bohemicum-Pilsnae 1611.
Palsgrave-Excl. Of the langue francoyse, 1630. v. not bibliog.
II and in others. Whatever the premiere of the sixteenth century, I took a respectable number of bilingual lexicons, but I would say that the compilation of generations of genres came from a veritable manie. Where you can find other polyglottes in great names, v. ci-dessus, page 46, note 3.
3 v. Gaston Paris in the Revue des dÃ©ux mondes. Sept., 1901.
4 v. Thesaurus, preface suite.
5 v. ibid.
********************************
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What would be quite natural in a bilingual dictionary seems to be misplaced in a Latin Thesaurus at a time when Latin enjoyed a monopoly in the learned world. Estienne obviously expected the critics who did not fail to fall on his use of the vernacular.1 The explanation he gives in the preface of the 1531 edition is obviously embarrassed. He, who elsewhere invites criticisms, seems to dread them here, and fills himself with support for his position by reasons which are, as is almost always the case in such circumstances, a little forced. "Quod autem huic operi Gallicum sermonem inservimus, nec exemplo caret, nec ratione, Exemplo quidem, quae summi vivi, quos in hac re habemus authores, simili factitarunt: Ratione autem, quia permultae sunt et dictiones, and locutiones ejusmodi, ut vix ulla declaratione Latina etiam a mediocriter doctis intelligi possint: quae si vemaculo sermone proprie reddentur, ejus lin-guae peritus statim patebunt. "1 We feel that the author apologizes. His first proposition concerns only bilingual lexicons, neither Catholicon, nor Cornucopiae, nor the Notebook having made a similar use of the vernacular language3: as for the second, Estienne in his desire to make it convincing goes beyond strict truth. If he had translated only the difficult phrases his reasoning would have been right. But he did not restrict the use of French to this modest role. French interpretations abound in the Thesaurus of 1531. They are found in almost every paragraph. It was undoubtedly the practical goal he envisioned in this first edition which led Estienne to make so considerable use of French. We must always consider the dual role of Estienne: that of scholar and that of businessman. He thought then to make in a single work, not too voluminous, a dictionary of the Latin language which would be at the same time practical and complete, and which would be addressed as well to the student as to the scientist. Later understanding that only one dictionary was not enough for these two purposes, he changed his plan, and in the Thesaurus of 1536, having already decided to publish a Latin-French lexicon, he gave relatively less space to French interpretations. .1 In the 1543 edition, the Latin-French dictionary having already appeared, it omits them altogether.2

The French interpretations in the Thesaurus of 1531 show some traits that deserve special attention since they influenced the writing of the Latin-French dictionary of 1538 and from there they spread in all the bilingual lexicons of Robert Estienne.

1. Number and extent. . . . According to the author's explanation of this part of his work, one expects to find these interpretations very limited, reduced even to the translation of Latin words and phrases whose meaning would not be clear at first sight. But on the contrary we find that the author is prodigal of his use of the vulgar tongue. Not only are the idioms and idioms that offer some difficulty translated all the way through, but it is almost impossible for it to treat all the phrases in the same way. It goes even further in the use of the vulgar: almost all words, even those whose corresponding French word is in a form almost identical, are also translated. In this respect, the Thesaurus is close to bilingual lexicons. Given the number of French interpretations it is surprising that they are also disproportionately long. There is apparently no effort made to tighten this part of the dictionary: on the contrary the meanings develop freely and without proportion. The author did not foresee then the extension that the Thesaurus would take in the later editions, and realizing the practical value of the French interpretations, he did not save in the edition of 1531 the space devoted to this part of the work.

1 Detailed character.-We find synonyms in abundance. Names and verbs are often followed by three or four meanings without counting the locutions and constructions which are translated in their order.2 The nuances of meaning are indicated for a large number of terms: however, it would be bold to affirm that The author has always been aware of a systematic arrangement. It seems that he has instead recorded all the meanings that arose in his mind without worrying about their respective strength.1 Frequently we find simple words that are defined in a particular way where the interpretation serves at the same time as example.
2 Next to this process, which is repeated on each page, there is another which consists in linking synonyms by conjunctions, and, or.3
Livet thought he saw in this last process the analytical spirit of French.4 We do not find any basis for this opinion. It is a simple process of definition that fits perfectly with what we know about the evolution of French interpretations in the Thesaurus. For practical purposes Estienne wanted to make them as complete as possible; at the same time they represent the first attempt of a lexicographer who was only at the beginning of his career. Moreover, he did not have a model. Even if Estienne had used the two Latin-French dictionaries that appeared before the publication of Thesaurus5 (of which we can not be sure), there were only models for a part of his work. These works rarely deal with idioms and idioms. The definitions of the Thesaurus are therefore an original work, made as the Latin part of the work progressed. It is easy to imagine that an inexperienced and largely innovative lexicograph would first find specific rather than generic definitions. In the same way, it would be more natural to relate interpretations by conjunctions than to systematically indicate the nuances of meaning by groups of synonyms, or to make abstractions. Also examples such as: "Tear and put in piesce," "Put in perdition and puffiness" 1 explain themselves quite naturally without having recourse to the national trait of analysis which has nothing to do here. This interpretation process further explains the length of the definitions. One is no longer surprised to find the phrases translated generally throughout, even those that offer no difficulty in this respect. Specific meanings are naturally, even necessarily, longer than generic definitions.A comparison of the Thesaurus of 1531 with that of 1536 brings out more the detailed character of the French interpretations in the first edition. In the 1536 edition the synonyms are fewer: often they are completely missing. The definitions become more generic and hence narrower: finally relatively fewer phrases are translated.2 The lack of space caused by the unexpected development of the Thesaurus, the lexicographer's experience, and a more accurate notion of the role of a large dictionary Latin excluded much of the interpretations of the 1536 edition and profoundly changed the character of those left behind. However, the 1531 edition remains a mine from which the author draws later the wealth of examples he uses in his bilingual lexicons.

Popular Character.-In Robert Estienne's Dictionary
1 v. Thesaurus art. Lacero.
2 To show the reduction in the use of the vernacular in the 1536 edition one could cite the translations under some articles in both editions.
1531. 1536.
Labes-Junk, macula, stain.
-Bear beautifully from top to bottom: fail.
-The goods are gradually falling out of the house.
-Defaillant little by little
-Ung snake escapes while slipping
-Which is little by little from the bottom, or slipped.
Labor-Labor, work, punishment
-If you have no trouble.
Labes-Spot.
Labor-Cheoir beautifully from the bottom haul
-Slide or escape by sliding.
Labor-
-Wail barely -No pain.
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we must distinguish clearly between translation of words and that of locutions.1 The last is by far the most considerable, and belongs entirely to the author.2 These translations, which have become the basis of the first dictionary of French, show no literary claim. They bear the imprint of oral and spontaneous versions: there is no search for elegance or subtleties of translation.3 The author undoubtedly recorded them as he progressed in the writing. In this they won on one side as much as they lost on another. While it is to be hoped that a translation will have an accuracy and sharpness that is the result of careful examination, choice of terms and a careful revision, things that are incompatible with a quick and uncomplicated version. It is notorious that the translations thus made are often straightforward, and transmit imperfectly the strength and spirit of the original. Estienne's translations into the Thesaurus, though generally quite accurate, are given roughly, apparently without analysis and without choice of words.4 No effort is made to render the passages word for word. Latin idioms are translated by common idioms into the vigorous, sometimes harsh, French of the sixteenth century.2 Everyday language adapted to this use, all the more so since, despite the profuse style of Estienne, the expressions that it translates can be rendered by independent propositions.
1 t. note 2, page 53.
* V. Thesaurus, Preface.
* V. above the excerpts given in notes, pages 51, 52 and 53. 4 Ibid.
2IWd.
Robert Estienne and the French dictionary.
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CHAPTER IV.
Development of the lexicographic work.
The first dictionary of Estienne is the most important document for a study of his lexicographical works, and that for two reasons: first, because it shows all the principles whose author has penetrated into his dictionaries, personal investigation choice of authorities, correction of texts, more extensive use of quotations, abandonment of Low Latin and return to classical language; secondly because it contains the germ of all the lexicographic work of the author, a work which in its final form includes five different works of more than 6000 pages in folio and which has continued to develop during twenty-seven years. The great Thesaurus, the so-called complete bilingual dictionaries and the small lexicons are all germinated in the Thesaurus of 1531.
The 1531 edition is a large volume of 940 folio pages, but the single-column arrangement and the kind of characters used in it prevent tight printing. Despite the size of the volume and the necessarily high price, the dictionary sold well.1 The author was encouraged to prepare a second edition 2 in which he could correct the errors that had been introduced despite his vigilance in the first edition, and to bring into the plan some improvements that experience and criticism had dictated.3 The 1536 edition appeared in December: the privilege was granted only in May of the same year, 4 but we should not conclude from this that the work of the editorial staff worked between these two dates. The changes and increases that the work undergoes are too considerable
1 The preparation of the 1536 edition in the same lines is convincing proof of this, but if one agrees with Renouard (see above) a reprint of 1532, one must admit an even greater success.
2 v. Thesaurus of 1536. Beginning of the preface.
3 v. Thesaurus of 1536, preface.
4 He was six years old.
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to admit the hypothesis. The new edition has fewer pages than the first one, but the pages are larger, the characters smaller and the two-column arrangement makes printing more tight. So the matter is greatly increased. Almost all articles undergo increases that often go as far as doubling, even tripling the material devoted to a word. They consist for the most part in quotations.As we have already pointed out, the supporting examples were the happiest innovation of the Thesaurus. They seem to have been tasted since the publication of the first edition, and Estienne hastens to please his customers by making this part of his work even more considerable in the second. The difference between the titles of the two editions clearly shows the more marked importance that the author attaches, in the second, to the quotations of the great writers of good Latinity.1 While in the first it is based on the use "of all the good writers "(which in 1531 implied famous commentators rather than true writers) in the second he names in the title even the artists of Latin prose and poetry. If the 1531 edition shares the right of authoritative commentators and writers, that of 1536 no longer hesitates to proclaim classical usage as the only rule. The same tendency can be seen in the preface where the reader is advised that he will find precise references for almost all the authors quoted.2 In 1531 Estienne had boasted of having given them for Plautus, Terence, and the letters of Pliny: in 1536 he more or less specified the references to Cicero, Cato, Vairon, Pliny, Caesar, Livy, and Martial.1 Without further insisting on the usefulness of this practice, it is obvious that used to control the compiler's data, and that it was further proof of the accuracy of the quote. Estienne proudly adds to the paragraph in which he draws his plan: "Eos porro muneros versuum, quibus in locis ascripsimus, illud significatur, nos loca non aliena fide protulisse, sed in ipsis authoribus ipsos conquisisse omnia, and potuisse." 2
In addition to the new quotations, the 1536 edition was expanded with geographical names and other French interpretations. In 1531 Estienne expressly omitted the proper names, alleging that it was useless to inflate his already voluminous dictionary of names of places which were faithfully recorded elsewhere.3 For this information he refers the reader to two already published works, one of which by himself4 and the other compiled by the Spanish scholar, Antonio de Lebrija (Antonius Nebrissensis) 5 Despite his reluctance to incorporate this element of the vocabulary into the Thesaurus, Estienne found himself forced to admit it in the 1536 edition where The names of places passed without question in the bilingual dictionary of 1538, and, still increasing, in the Thesaurus of 1543. These articles, which are of a rather encyclopedic character, have a lot of room. and, despite their usefulness, their insertion hurts some of the harmony of the work.
We have observed that the French interpretations passing in the edition of 1536 have undergone reworkings; they are more condensed and they attach less importance to them as a distinctive element of the work; but it would be wrong to think that they take less space. It is true that those already in the first edition are shortened, but the new quotations introduced in the 1536 edition give link to so many other translations that the body of French interpretations is no less great in the edition of 1536 only in that of 1531.1


In 1543 Estienne gave a third edition of his Thesaurus. The plan does not differ significantly from that of the 1536 edition except for the use of the vernacular. The bilingual lexicon announced in the preface of the Thesaurus of 1536 having appeared in 1538, all translation is excluded from the Thesaurus of 1543. This edition bears the title: Secunda editio, although the author speaks of it in the preface as of the third. 2 He does not disdain the work of 1531, but according to the corrections found in the 1536 edition, the changes of plan, and the greater importance given to the quotations, he looks at the 1531 edition as a sort of sketch from which came out the true Thesauras on one side and the Latin-French lexicon on the other. In writing the edition of 1536 he had taken into account the bifurcation already decided in his lexicographic work: there would be in the future two very distinct works, the Latin dictionary and the Latin-French dictionary, which he was already planning. and which appeared two years later. Although the two editions of 1531 and 1536 have the same title: Dictiona-rium, only Latinae Linguae Thesaurus, we see that the author holds more in 1536 the name of Thesaurus.1
The 1543 edition was the last Estienne gave himself, but there is no reason to believe that he considered it definitive. Without the persecutions of which he was the victim, and without the disturbances in his affairs caused by the displacement of his printing press, one might have expected further revisions. The prefaces of all his dictionaries show that Estienne believed in the perfectibility of lexicographic art, and the success of his work would certainly have encouraged him to continue it.2 However, the edition of 1543 reached enormous proportions, more than 3000 folio pages arranged in two columns and a very close impression. The increases consist almost entirely of new quotations whose richness makes the edition a monumental work. The author was careful to renew in 1542 his privilege which was to expire on May 23 of that year. The new privilege was granted for ten years and included the new edition which did not appear until June 1543.3

The collaborators of Robert Estienne.
In the preparation of the original edition of the Thesaurus, Estienne apparently had no collaborators properly so called despite his warm homage to the preface to Bude.1 In the writing of the two later editions he did not work alone.The plan of the work is together in the same way as the principles of good-willed science, and it is not inconceivable to use the erudition of others. It would not be impossible to determine which part of the work is associated, but it is certain that there was a worthy collaborator of the work in Jean Thierry, said of Beauvais.2 Aussi Estienne did not leave the tide louanges.3 The reports between the two men about the intimate care and the recovery of their first collaboration were a bit more intrepresant. Unfortunately, all the details of the default source Thierry seems to be attached in a sort of way to the lexicographical work of Estienne. Where he will retune in the history of the French-Latin dictionary, do not edit the premiere posthumous edition. Thierry collaborates with the Thesaurus in 1543. But in the rewriting of the edition of 1536, Estienne profited from the erudition of Lazarus Baysius et de Jacobus Tusannus.4


***********************************
1 cf. PrÃ©face du Thesaurus of 1536. "Eo vero in opere, sermone uti Gallico
(Quamquam ne id quidem valde ab instituto nostro abhorrere videbatur), our non-written advice, nisi certorum hominum, quibus dissentire non poteram, quique magno id a studio contenderent, voluntar parendum omnino fuisset, quum praesertim et honest peterent, et iis fortasse I'm not talking about the utility of allature, whoever I would like to see is a good doctrine I will see, magna id libertate reprehen-dunt. "
2 Thesaurus, 1531, PrÃ©face.
3 Where it is asked if Estienne envisaged the bilingual lexicons of Antonio de Lebrija. Given the preface of the Thesaurus, Estienne mentions a Lebrija "propresuous dictionary", and it seems possible that I do not know the other Spanish-speaking dictionnaries. I dict dict Lat.-fran. After I had dictated it. Lat.-esp. de Lebrija (v. notre bibliog.) peut avoir eu de l'influence sur l'introduction de la langue vulgaire dans le Thesaurus. The "exemplum" is probably probably Celjana Lebrija than any other. I would like to say that Lebrija's quotation was cited by Estienne in the preface of the Thesaurus that does not have another chose than the Latin-Spanish dictionary, or the French edition of the same opinion. The story contains many beautiful biblical, historique and mythological names.
***********************************
1 Cf. PrÃ©face du Thesaurus of 1536. "Tantum ilia quae et in promptu et sine
circumloquution occurring, do not stop fine consult praeter mittentes, adjidmus: quais latius multo, ac fusina suo quoque loco, adhibitis prius in con-silium vins doctis, in Latin-Gallico noetro dictionario, nobis summo studio parique diligentia explicabuntur. "
2 For the first editions of Estienne, Croyait was forced to justify the prÃ©sence of the French in the Thesaurus. Who did I expect to be an omission in the 1543 edition of fut in accord with the goout of the epoque et le dÃ©sir du public auquel le Thesaurus, I commented that in this edition the publisher does not mention him subject.
3 v. Thesaurus, Preface Suite.
***********************************
1 The 1531 edition of masterpieces features the inexperience of the publisher. The character of the report interprÃ©tations franÃ§aises ressort parfaitement, when you compare them to the edges of the 1536 edition. Here you will find:
1531. 1536.
Legare negotium-Bailler charge.
Legatus-Embassade.
Laboriosus-Laboureux, who worked hard with you on a great comb.
Lacero-Deschirer mettre in piece.
Legare negotium-Bailler has no business affair yet.
Legatus-Who is embroiled in ambassade.
Laborioeus-Who has a great comb and traveil or in quoy where a great comb.
Lacero-DÃ©chirer et mettre en piesce, mettre Ã  perdition et pouvretÃ©.
2 cf. the following examples:
Distinction, distinction, division, separation.
To fuck, to express, to harden, to make a drink, to saw.
Lock it down, hold it, handle it, push it until you choose it.
Decision, Appointments composition et accord, etc.
Distincta, Par orden, distinctement, sans confusion.
Confirm, Conformer quelque chose, certifier, asssurer, that is what is going to dictate it.
***********************************
1 v. note prÃ©cÃ©dente.
2 cf. the following examples:
Decollar, Descoler aucun, luft the teste de dessus le col.
Dolabra, Instrument to charpentier or menuysier a hacher, planar & accous-trer bois comme hache, doloire, & autre.
I emerge, If I did not hors, I retreated as soon as I left or where I was plunged.
Cbngerro, Compagnon en chose legiere & de nulle valleur, comme a jaser, baber, railler, passer le temps en paroles joyeuses.
3 Deftuere, Conter et sespandre.
Take to the lachrymas, Contraindre, inciter et provoquer a plourer.
Decoquere, Dependre et consumer ses biens meschamment
Exulcero, Entemmer, deschirer, crever where to perplex apostume et telles other choses.
4 v. Livet-The Grammaire franÃ§aise et les grammairiens au XVIe siÃ¨cle, p. 474.
5 Le latin-franÃ§ais de Garbin et celui de Lebrija. v. not bibliog.
***********************************
1 The edition of 1531 is entitled: Dictionarium, your Latin Thesaurus, not single words, you are continent, you are Latin and Latin, and you write ex optimis quibusque authoribus accuratissime collectas. Cum Gallica fere interpretatione.
Celle of 1536. Dictionarium Your Latin Thesaurus Linguae, not single words, you are continent, have latino and loquendi, and written formulas Gatone, Varrone, Caesare, Cicerone, Livio, Columella, Plinio avunculo, Plinio secundo, Plauto, Terentio, Virgilio, Martiale. Cum Latina tum grain-maticorum, tum variis generis scriptorum interpretatione.
Dans l'Ã©dition de 1543 Estienne n'Ã©numÃ¨re pas les auteurs but said simply: "apud Oratores, Historicos, Poetas, omnis denique generis scriptores."
2 v. Thesaurus of 1536, Preface Suite. "Hujus operis," etc.
***********************************
1 v. Thesaurus of 1536, Preface Suite. After the preface of 1543, he made a statement in Persia, Juvenal, Virgile, and the other poets.
2 lbid.
3 v. Thesaurus of 1531, Preface Suite.
4 Dictionarium poeticum, Parisiis ex officina R. Stephanus MDXXX. (v. Re-
nouard-Annales, p. 34).
5 Which Lebrija rÃ©fÃ©rence aux oeuvres is intrepresante vue du rapport possible entre le dict. latin-franÃ§ais by Robert Estienne et le dict. latin-spanish from Lebrija duquel where fit a latin-franÃ§ais. (p.49, note, and the chapitre sur le diction-air latin-franÃ§ais).
6 "Denique propria nomina ob quorundam querelles adjicere coacti sumus. ,, Thesaurus of 1536, Suite of the preface.
***********************************
1 A comparative examination of the article on the work of the deux Ã©ditions made the need for the author to increase the quelquefois interprÃ©tations franÃ§aises to help the resurrection prince.
1531. 1536.
Laboro-Labourer, besogner
-I'm a great comb of star aimer de luy.
-I'm ill, I went wrong. -I'm the pointe de l'armee Serait the most faible.
Laboro-Mectre comb, travailler, laborer.
- I'm sick, I'm wrong. I think that I'll be the best.
Traduction de nouvelles locutions:
-Avoit great work of esprit, solicitor
-It is strong in the end-you will have a little bit of bile.
-I ne m'en chault Je n'en ay que faire Je n'y prens point garde.
The article is for him five hundred plus plus long in the edition of 1536 that dates back to 1531: ainsi the translations are in proportion to the number of names and long tunes.
2 . . . operam hac tertia editione dedimus ....
***********************************
1 The suffix of comparing the gaps in the prefixes oÃ¹ il parle du titre de l'ouvrage.
1531. "Itaque, ob tantam formularum Latine loquendi copiam et varietam, no ab re doctissimis quibusdam placuit hoc nostrum opus appellari linguae Latinae Thesaurum quasi Latini sermonis quoddam promptuarium."
1536. "Itaque, ob tantam formularum Latine loquendi vim, et incredibilem
copy the quote to the list below, here's our opus Linguae Latinae Thesaurum yure says posse. "
2 Les Ã©ditions posthumes du Thesaurus tÃ©moignent de la faveur avec laquelle il fute regardÃ© par les Ã©rudits in France et l'Ã©tranger. Particularly worth mentioning are the editions of Lyon 1573, London 1734 and Baie 1740. Over the course of sixteen years there were no serious lexicographical sur lexicographie latine ne parut qui se basa sur le Thesaurus de Robert Estienne. V. Handbuch der Altertume-wissenschaft, Sprachwissenschaft 2, 612 et al.
3 v. I used the privilege printed in the verse of the title of the Thesaurus of 1543.
***********************************
1 v. ci-above. Estienne renders the same hommages in all editions.
2 v. Thesaurus of 1636, preface: et celui de 1643, prÃ©face gÃ©nÃ©rale et prÃ©face de l'appendice. An appendix of 37 sheets comprising the observations of three friends of the author is a unique text of the conflict between the deux idÃ©es maÃ®tresses who inspired the work: I would like to say that I can add to the value and to perfection the dictionary, and the need for your own toute given to a critical exam.
3 Qua in re (i.e. in the collection and correction of texts) praise the truthfulness of Joanni Thedorico Bellovaoo, viro doctiasimo, and in optimis quibusque authoribus valentia exercitio, ac quod omnium est maximus, acri judicio praedito; who refused to help you, and almost Hercules we took Atlantis in our work, did not work perfect so many operas molem sustinere potuissemus. Is igitur jam inde ab initio institutis laboris ita nobis, ve Reip. Potus, cujus est sane amantissimus, ope ram dÃ©dit, ut omnia quae et nobis et nostris congesta erant, ipse relegeret, eaque tamquam supremus artifex inchoato et ad per radio perpoliret. Thesaurus of 1543, preface
4 Navavit operam et Lazarus Baysius come clarissimus siquid enim obscurum et im-plicatum occurebat, ilia qua est humanitate, nobis aperuit et explicavit Contulit operas et Jacobus Tusanus, Graecarum literarum prof essor rÃ©gi us, ex cujus codice numeral Quintiliani, Gelli, aliorumque authorum quos Ille Diligenter perlegerat, transcripsimus: nihil sane veriti eoram judicium qui quae M. Tullio is not posit, protinus rejiciunt Thesaurus of 1643, preface.
***********************************
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Of all his learned friends and all his collaborators, Estienne admits that he is most indebted to Bude. The testimony of what the author owes him is much more precise in the preface of 1536 than in that of 1531, and although in 1543 Bude was dead Estienne repeats in the preface of the last edition the same homage to the illustrious scholar .1 We have expressed above the opinion that BudÃ© was the inspiration for the lexicographic work of Robert Estienne.2 His part in the writing of the Thesaurus, the relations between Estienne and the teachers of the Royal College, work of BudÃ©, and the uninterrupted friendship between the two men tends to confirm this hypothesis. The preface to the Thesaurus of 1536 is a decisive proof that BudÃ© put all his erudition to the progress of the publication: and the fact that Estienne was made heir by the children of BudÃ© of all the unpublished writings of their father is a testimony of more of Bude's interest in lexicographical work.5
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CHAPTER V.
The first bifurcation in the lexicographic work of Estienne and the Dictionarium Latino-gallicum.

The Thesaurus in the second edition was intended exclusively for scholars. The elementary and practical part of the original work was continued in another work, the Dictionarium Latino-Gallicum, which appeared in 1538 and was intended for those who were "On their beginning and bachelors of literature." 1 2 For this second work, whose preparation was announced in 1536.2 the way was already drawn and the materials partly prepared in the Thesaurus.
1. The refined Latin vocabulary of barbaric creations, and arranged in alphabetical order with the indications on the ending.
2 Â°. The word or the French words that translate it.
3 Â°. A lot of phrases and quotes already translated.
But Estienne did not content himself with making an abridgment of his great Latin dictionary. The bilingual lexicon is for half a new work. At first Estienne considerably revised the French interpretations and translations of the Thesaurus, abbreviating some, 3 developing the others, 4 and sometimes completely refounding them.5 Then he added others that were not in the Thesaurus. These are made in two ways: 1 Â°. by translating into French the Latin interpretations of Thesaurus.6 2 Â°. often translating the phrases and quotations he had inserted into the Thesaurus without translation.7
It is far from all the phrases and quotations of the Thesaurus are found in the Dictionarium Latino-gallicum, and even among those that are repeated there are a considerable number that are not translated. In the opinion of the author some of them were too easy to require translation, and for others it was not satisfactory to express them in the vernacular.1 Each phrase in the Thesaurus, especially from the second edition, is followed for at least one quotation with more or less precise reference; in the bilingual lexicon the citations are mostly omitted and the references are completely missing.
Although the Dictionarium-Latino-Gallicum was announced in 1536, it did not appear until September, 1538. In the preface the author says that he had undertaken the work several times and that each time he had been put off by the difficulty of the task.2 Does it go back in his memories at the time of the publication of the Thesaurus in 1531, and did he then form the project of giving a bilingual lexicon? Did he begin Latino-gallicum before completing the second edition of the Thesaurus, or does it mean that between 1536 and 1538 he had begun and abandoned work alternately? The testimony of Estienne is not clear on this point. However, it seems probable that he devoted much of the year 1538 to this work. His other publications during the year are of little importance: it is the least prolific year in publications of his entire stay in Paris, and the few volumes he published are almost all reprints.
Thanks to the omissions4 and the condensation process that we have just described, the Dictionarium latino-gallicum, despite the quantity of French matter it contains, is a work that is half the size of the 1536.5 Thesaurus. It nevertheless contains all the information necessary to a practical lexicon: usual vocabulary, information on endings, idioms, translation in the vernacular and many examples.1 2 So he was one of the most successful school publications of the Estienne house. We found six editions or reprints until 1561.2


CHAPTER VI.
The French-Latin Dictionary.
Nothing tells us that during the writing of the Dictionarium latino-gallicum the author thought of completing it with the French-Latin dictionary. It is true that in the preface to Latin-gallicum we find a phrase which at first sight seems to consider a French dictionary as well. "Quid enim aut ad meorum civium excitanda in literis studia majus: aut ad consequendi facultatem, explicatif scientiam difficilius: aut ad insignem erga meos beneficentiam praeclarius and illustrius hoc tempore exco-gitari potuit, quam latini sermonis velut opes ad domesticos usus traducere? latentem adhuc linguae nostrae gasam exponere? ornamenta ejus proferre? copias explain? deinque propemodum efficere-nondum enim ipse mihi satisfeci-sed tamen magna ex parte consequi, ut nos haec, quam inopem vulgo credebant, neque, si cum illa comparetur, multo pauperior, neque minus multo ornato esse videatur. "No matter how enthusiastic this eulogy of the vulgar tongue, it applies only to the use which the author had made of French in the work he was in the process of completing.He felt that he had already greatly honored the vulgar tongue by demonstrating, as he had just done in the Dictionarium latino-gallicum, that he was able to express all the Latin words and phrases correctly, or not at all. However, the tribute of respect that Robert Estienne makes to the vulgar tongue is remarkable and worthy of a man who went so far in his dictionaries and his textbooks to elevate him to the dignity of a literary language. At the time when Etienne suggested that as an artistic and scientific language French was equal to Latin, this opinion was not shared by many scholars.1
It is possible that in the sentence quoted above, Estienne also considered the care he had taken in writing French in his bilingual lexicon. We have already pointed out that the French interpretations and translations which had no literary character in the Thesaurus, especially in the first edition, have undergone in the Dictionarium latino-gallicum reworkings which have given them a certain elegance did not previously
Thus, in spite of the quoted passage, it seems that the idea of â€‹â€‹compiling a French-Latin lexicon did not originate in Robert Estienne's mind until after the publication of the Latin-Gallicum Dictionarium, or at least after the writing of the preface. But he did not delay in beginning this work, a necessary complement of the other. The Dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin bears the date of 1539, at the end it reads: "Excudebat Robertus Stephanus typographus regius. Parisiis, ann. MDXL cal. mart.-16 February 1541, new style3-We see that the work was not done in haste: in this it does not differ from the other lexicographical works of Robert Estienne. He spent four years writing the first
It is interesting to compare the ideas of Geoffroy Tory (Champfleury, fol., 4) on the vulgar tongue with the praise Robert Estienne makes here.
The relationship between Tory and the Estienne was very close. Tory published his Cosmographia Pii papae (see Renouard, p.6) in 1502, and in 1512 he edited for Henri Estienne the edition of the Thesaurus: 1 the Latin-Gallicum dictionarium announced in 1536 appeared only to the end of 1538.2 The French-Latin Dictionary contains so few new materials that one would be tempted to attribute the delay in publication to circumstances unrelated to the writing, to the vicissitudes of the author's life and to the concerns that he but the only manual work of the French-French editors is not despicable. It is a folio volume of 527 pages, arranged in two columns and a rather tight impression. Almost all the materials were already in the latino-gallicum: it was only necessary to rearrange them. The author's plan is simple and in keeping with the one he used in his earlier dictionaries.
Plan of the Dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin.-The words are grouped by families, the whole group being printed in large print at the head of the article.4 As the compounds are not included in the families this grouping does not prevent that the author preserves the principle of the alphabetical order of which he had already recognized the advantages.5 Then follows the text of the article where the words are treated separately to the order in which they are in the heading. This order is not the result of chance. The author seems to have affixed a certain system although there are numerous exceptions.
With the idea of â€‹â€‹proceeding from the simple word to derivatives, it begins with substantives that are not verbal formations. He then puts the primitive verb and finally the verb forms.6
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In the article each word is rendered in turn in Latin. Although it is generally translated by a single word, by the one that renders it the best, the author often adds synonyms that bring out the nuances of meaning.1 But as in the Thesaurus, we can not say that it has followed a rigorous system in this regard.
There is no information on the ending of French words and rarely on that of Latin words. The verbs are given simply in the infinitive and are translated by the Latin infinitive. The article sometimes defined, sometimes indefinite, sometimes partitive, which is sometimes prefixed in the name, is not added to specify the genre: it is only because in the most usual use we heard these names. with one article or another.3 This process, which is a remnant of the system of French interpretations of the Thesaurus of 1531, is distinctive of the first French dictionary. Estienne does not generalize as a modern lexicographer: he enumerates certain uses of a word, he specifies their meaning: his definitions are rather specific than abstract.4
This same characteristic has led the author to give in the Dictionnaire francois-latin a lot of room for phrases, as he had done in the Thesaurus and in Latin-Gallicum. Almost every word is followed by a number of phrases and phrases that are translated into Latin. This serves both to emphasize the use of the French word, and to provide a formula for the translation of the Latin phrase. The number of phrases per word varies considerably: for big, there are only 3, while for little, we find 46: for day and lieuf near 100 for each: and to put and war the number goes up to two hundred. At first glance one might think that this variation is due to the importance that the word took in the eyes of the author and the number of phrases to which the word gave rise. But sometimes there is such a disproportionate difference between the number of examples given to two words of almost equal importance, that we must look for another explanation.


Provenance of the phrases, -This explanation is easily found in the origin of the phrases. The method of compilation of the French-Latin Dictionary seems to be the following: first the author has fixed the vocabulary in the desired order by taking exclusively the French interpretations in his Dictionarium latino-gallicum: then he established the Latin interpretations always using the same lexicon, and with the addition of synonyms: then he put under each word the phrases and phrases containing that word which were already translated into the Latin-Gallicum Dictionarium. It follows from this method of compilation that a sentence which contains two words of a certain importance could be used in the French-Latin Dictionary under different headings, twice or even more. Thus the expression "The line, or cord of the carpenter" which in Latin-gallicum is an interpretation of linea is quoted in the other lexicon under string and then under line. This is just one example of the repetition of interpretative sentences. It is understandable then that some words often used in Latin-Gallicum to make the Latin phrases and quotations, gather under their heading in the French-Latin Dictionary a number of examples disproportionate to their importance.
It has not escaped the philologists that the French-Latin dictionary of Robert Estienne is in general only the inverse of his Latin-French dictionary.2 Given the goal and the plan of Estienne it could hardly be other. There are, however, some drafting details which, although they do not change the stated principle, deserve a more detailed consideration.
1. The frequent repetition, noted above, of phrases and sentences serving as examples.
2 Â°. The absence, in the vocabulary, of words which meet, however, in the text of the Dictionarium latino-gallicum, and which of which have passed into the text of the Dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin: 1 others which are also lacking in the vocabulary are found for the first time in the text of franÃ§ois-latin.2
3 Â°. The reworking that many locutions have undergone by passing from the first bilingual lexicon to the second.3 These reworkings are not important: they add, however, the rightness, the clarity, sometimes the elegance to the definition. But however small they may be, their very existence, to say nothing of their number, indicates that the compilation of the Dictionnaire francois-latin was something other than the simple inversion of the Latin-Gallicum Dictionarium. Estienne did not content himself with inverting a work to make another, although this inversion would have been of itself a laudable work. At the same time he took the opportunity to review and correct his lexicographic data. We must always remember in the study of the dictionaries of Robert Estienne that he looked at his lexicographic work as an imitator. The different lexicons are only various manifestations of a single effort whose starting point is the Latin language. So he never fails to make revisions and corrections as well as increases in each work and then introduce them into all branches of his great lexicographic encyclopedia.4
4 Â°. Importance attached to Latin translations-In the Latin-Gallicum Dictionarium we find a large number of phrases that are not translated. The author considered them, or too easily intelligible to require a translation, or impossible to be well made in the vernacular.1 The aim of his work is to make Latin understood by means of translation when translation is necessary or possible. In the French-Latin dictionary, on the contrary, there are hardly any French phrases that are later rendered in Latin. We understand immediately that the goal does not change with the work; it remains the same: the knowledge of the Latin language; in both works French is only auxiliary. It is not surprising that the vernacular language is not immediately accepted au pair in bilingual lexicons; For a long time it was not, and while in the lexicological cycle of Robert Estienne Latin had its dictionary written entirely in Latin from 1543, the French dictionary was able to get rid of Latin only after more than one century.2

The second edition of the dictionary.
In 1549 Robert Estienne published a second edition of the Dictionnaire francois-latin entitled "CorrigÃ© et augment." 3 While preserving the original plan, he made some changes in the writing and considerably increased the volume of the work. The grouping by families is not abandoned, but the headings are deleted and in cases where the alphabetical order is violated in particular by the etymological arrangement the word is repeated in its alphabetical place with a reference to the family in which he is treated. Words whose spelling varied at that time are inserted two or even three times with references. There are also modern and ancient geographical names.4
All these additions were more or less happy, but the same can not be said of another element that Estienne introduced in the second edition: the search for etymologies. In the edition of 1549 this element fortunately holds little space, but in the posthumous editions given by Thierry, Du Puis, and Nicot it is always increasing and ends up becoming a real mania.
Needless to say, these etymologies are often erroneous: those that are just do not do great honor to their author, they are correct only because there was no way to make a mistake.All those who worked in the French dictionary in the sixteenth century, from Estienne to Nicot knew nothing else about phonetic phenomena than what is found for the first time in the French grammar of Jacques Dubois, printed by Robert Estienne in 1531.2. A survey, repeated in several linguistic books during the sixteenth century, 3 is called "the transformation of letters" and merely indicates in a systematic way the mutation of letters in the passage of Latin words into a novel.
Dubois does not specify the phonetic laws, his data are not comprehensive, and his conclusions are often false. But in spite of all this he has imposed his system (if it is permissible to call it a system) to the philology of his age; and most of the etymologies of Robert Estienne and his successors, Thierry, Du Puis, Nicot, are only applications of these principles.4


********************************
1 In his quidem certe Guilielmus Budaeus, vir literis Graecis and latinis, omniqne doctrina eruditissimus, a princeps calli debet, who pro sua in our humani tate studioque in literas singulari, de quibus neque bene merendi finem, neque modum ullum facit á½‘Ï€Î¿Î¼Î½Î·Î¼Î±Ï„Î¹ÏƒÎ¼Î¿ÏÏ‚ nobis suos communicavit, ex quibus quicquid ad institutum opus pertineret, describeremus. In eo vero quam multa, quam diligenter curioseque in authoribus observata, quamque et expli cata plane et illustrata omate offendimus, quorum mentionem in iis libris, quo edidit et plurimos and doc-tissimos, nullam fecerit Thesaurus of 1536, preface. In the preface of 1543 there are some verbal changes, but the idea is repeated all the way through.
2 v. p. 11 and following.
3 v. Dict. fran.-lat. Preface to the second edition- (our Appendix I).
********************************
1 v. Dict. French-Latin. Preface of the first edition.
2 v. Thesaurus of 1536, preface.
3 v. Dict. latino-gallicum, art. Lebes, Legatus.
4 ibid. Art. Lectia, Lectulus.
5 ibid. Art. The station.
6 ibid. Art Lecticarius: Legatio (liberatio legatio, votiva legatio).
7 ibid., In the Lego article, leges: in art, legatio, who hanc, etc.
********************************
1 Otherwise v. the preface to the dict. French-Latin 2nd. ed. 1649.
2 Habitu a nobis munus nostri cives, quam magnum, nihil dico, unum hoc dico, novum and inusitatum. Quod quum jam esset pridem a nobis institutum, postea intermissum diu, deinde repetitum, aliquando tandem absolutum and confectum est. Nostrorum hominum utilitas rem tantam arson, difficulties interrupted eadem ilia qua instituendi causa fuerat operis utilitas revocare suasit. Dict. latino-gal-licum, preface.
3 v. Renouard-Annales, p. 46, 47.
4 v. Dict. lat. Gallen. title.
5,757 pages.
********************************
1 These are the examples with the translation into the vernacular that have the greatest place in the work. We will see the same fact occur in the other bilingual lexicon of Ã‹stienne, the French-Latin dictionary.
2 1638, 1543, 1544, 1546, 1551, 1561, (see our bibliography) It was also exploited abroad. Joannis Frisius made the work a Latin-German dictionary by translating the French part into German (see our bibliography).
********************************
the Itinerarium provinciarum omnium Antonii Augustii (see Renouard, open at 12). He worked in the house of Simon de Colines (see Bernard-Geoffroy Tory, 14), and made no less than six marks for Robert Estienne, the olive tree in various respects (ibid, 98). It is not therefore implausible to suppose that Robert Estienne was influenced by Tory in his high appreciation of the vernacular.
2 v. above, p. 51 and 62.
3 R. Estienne may use the new style here, but that is hardly likely. There is only we know no evidence that the Dict. fran.-lat. appeared in 1540.
********************************
1 v. above, p. 30 and following.
2 v. above, p. 62 et seq.
Precisely in 1539, or at the latest in 1540, Estienne began an era of persecution of these Hebrew publications. above, p. 15.
4 Estienne had not previously used the heading but the groupings by derivation which initially did not seem contrary to the alphabetical order.
which was the principle of the Thesaurus. V. Thesaurus of 1531, Prelate.
5 In Estienne's dictionaries the alphabetical order is followed more and more rigorously The little French-Latin dictionary whose first edition is 1544 is entitled "The French words in the order of the letters, as well as the fault laugh, "etc.
6 v. Dict. fran.-lat. p. 287. Luicte, luicter, luicteur, luictement:
p. 371. Plunder, plunder, pillaging, pillage, pillage: p. 375. Plant, plantai, plant, plantation, planter.
********************************
1 Ibid, art to plead, to take, to name, meet, like.
2 v. above, p. 52.
3 v. Dict. fran.-lat. art. to drink it, the countenance, the body, the duty, a hoe, a beste, a jar, a denier, a laiqu, a cotton, a belief, a leather.
4 This is the trait that gave Estienne's definitions the analytical form that
Livet remarked, (see above, p.52)
********************************
1 In these cases, the examples serve rather to record and explain Latin expressions. It must be remembered that the main, if not exclusive, aim of the first edition of the French-Latin dictionary was the advancement of the study of Latin.
2 v. the article by Gaston Paris in The Revue des deux mondes, September, 1901.
********************************
1 v. as an example escumoire and friquette in the article ligula of the Dict. lat. Gallen. The explanation of these omissions lies in the fact that the author stopped the French vocabulary by taking only the French interpretations of the Dictionarium lat.-gall. He did not look for words in the translations of the phrases and citations, although he used them all in reverse in the Dict. fran.-lat
2 v. Dict. fran. Lat. art. arbitrator, or we find the word arbitration which however does not appear in the header.
3 v. Dict. fran.-Latin. Slug art, snail, 4th phrase: art. book 2nd and 7th phrases. Compare also the article lineamentum in the Dict. lat. Gallen. with the line and face items in the Dict. fran.-lat.
4 v. The successive editions of Thesaurus, Dict. Lat. Gallen. and the Dict. fran.-lat.
********************************
1 v. Dict. lat.-gall., preface.
2 The dictionary of Richelet is the first that does not give Latin interpretations. They reappear in the Academy's dictionary, but they are reduced to an almost negligible volume.
3 v. our Bibliog. and Appendix 1.
4 It is probably the grouping by families with the headers that excluded them from the first edition.
********************************
Each addition to the vocabulary was the occasion for a new etymological remark, and each publisher, repeating those of his predecessors, added details and explanations which increased their volume but did not make them any more certain.
2 v. Our bibliog.
3 We find it in the grammar of Robert Estienne (1657), which proves that he added to it: Estienne looked at this part of his grammar as a sort of complement to his lexicographic work. We read at the end of the grammar: "What could remain to be seen how each word should be written, and the most common ways of speaking Francis, will be found in the little Dictionary FranÃ§ois-Latin, which we printed this year present MD LVH (see our bibliography), to which this part of grammar fails for the accomplishment of Iceluy. "
Estienne is most often satisfied with the Latin word from which the word derives. This is why he considers the Dubois system which he incorporates into his grammar as the necessary complement to his dictionary.
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When the lexicographers of the sixteenth century failed to explain the form of a French word by this process, they brought it closer to a Greek word.1 As we advance in the sixteenth century, the Greek becomes the great resource of lexicographers .2 Nicot, who has been recently extolled for his superiority as an etymologist, naively adopts the etymologies of his predecessors, and when he ventures new ones, he bases himself on the mutation of Dubois's letters, or resorts to recourse. to Greek. An examination of the posthumous editions of the Dictionnaire francois-Latin from 1564 to 1606 shows that in fact etymologies the publishers were well worth each other and that none did anything other than slavishly follow the primitive process of Dubois and of Robert Estienne.
The important additions of the 1549 edition are of two kinds:
1. New words and examples to support these words.
2 Â°. New examples added to the words that were already in the first edition.
The dictionary of 1539 contains about 9000 words: that of 1549 about 13000. This increase of the vocabulary does not imply a proportionate increase in the volume of the work. The new words are for the most part derivatives4 and are treated more briefly. Very often the author only records them and gives them the Latin interpretation. No detailed definitions and no phrases. As for the phrases in support of the words already recorded in the first edition the number is considerably increased in the edition of 1549.5 These new phrases were not originally found for the Dictionnaire francois-latin: they meet first in the edition of the Latin-Gallicum Dictionarium of 1546.1 and in 1549 to adapt them to the other lexicon the author uses the same process he had used in the compilation of the first edition.

The genesis of a French dictionary.-Although the Dictionnaire francois-latin remains essentially a bilingual lexicon, we see in the second edition the germ of a real dictionary of the French language. The author considers his work from a point of view a little different from the one he was looking at in 1539. The preface demonstrates it.2 He seems to glimpse a Thesaurus of the French language similar to the one he had made of the Latin language. . Another testimony is that of Jacques Dupuis who collaborated on the first posthumous edition of the dictionary. Speaking in Rob's preface. Estienne and his dictionaries, he says: "Between which he deliberated to put the French-Latin Dictionary of the first, for not having spared anything to make it reveoir several scavants characters who had it in this area infinitely ayde." 3 Intrinsic evidence is no less convincing. A detailed study of the edition of 1549 shows that the author, while retaining the plan of that of 1539, has changed its purpose a little and extended the scope of his work. We can no longer say that it only considers the Latin language. French considered in itself has its place, albeit still restricted, in the second edition of the Dictionnaire francois-latin. This change of purpose appears in several features that deserve special consideration:

1. Increases in vocabulary.-As we have already observed the vocabulary of the second edition is more than half again that of the 1539 edition. The new words have not all been found to elucidate the Latin vocabulary . There are numerous derivatives that attest to Estienne's desire to complete French vocabulary.4 These words often have nothing to do with Latin. It is true that they are almost all translated, but this translation generally consists of a single word (which is not always classical Latin), and there are no phrases to clarify the Latin usage. It does not matter that some of these derivatives have never been accepted in the language, or that others are pure inventions of the author.1 This only serves to prove in a more conclusive way the Estienne's interest in the vocabulary of French. He could have recorded under the word primitive French circumlocutions with translation. It was a process he was not unfamiliar with since he had used it many times.2 But he was very fond of derivatives and apparently for no other reason than for the perfection of French vocabulary. He also records a considerable number of words that he does not translate, 3 which is proof that he was considering French in himself.

2 Â°. The Richness of the Phrases.-The greater number of phrases found in the second edition is another proof of Estienne's desire to illustrate his mother tongue.4 He wanted to show that French could express adequately any idea, even the technical notions for which we then usually resorted to Latin. Thus he draws from BudÃ©'s writings a mass of legal and diplomatic phraseology, 5 in the unpublished notes of the same writer he chooses French formulas of great variety, 6 and finally he enriches the locutions with his own translations. He goes even further in his predilection for French: he indicates the formulas which are in his opinion preferable: 7 he distinguishes the words and the dialectal expressions, 8 and when a word is not easily rendered in Latin, he adds in vulgar language a paragraph more or less long which explains in detail its definition and its technical use.1
Technical words.-We find terms of law, medicine, architecture: names of animals, fish, plants; expressions of venery and falconry. The terms navy are almost absent, but on the other hand the nomenclature of plants and fish and the terms of hunting are abundant.

For this last category of words Estienne has drawn from the writings of BudÃ© and besides the terms of venery found in their place in the vocabulary, he has made an appendage of about ten pages with quotations from BudÃ©.3 It was not always easy to find equivalents in Latin for technical words, especially for the terms venery and falconry: so Estienne refrained from always offering a translation.
For this part of his work as for the dictionary proper, Estienne solicits corrections and suggestions, begging the reader to esteem "this work is only beginning, which will never be perfected except by various persons who are careful and diligent to observe. what eulx and others read or speak, of which some rulers stand for the intelligence of the words as well as for the right scripture of them. "4

Extended phrases. The phrases, despite their number, are far from representing all the usages of the word treated. Their arrangement often shows a certain system but it is only a sketch: the gaps are numerous and serious. On the other hand, certain meanings of the word are illustrated beyond measure.5

The origin of the locutions and the desire of the author to reproduce all the translations of the Latin-French dictionary sufficiently explain this disproportion. As a result, the value and usefulness of the phrases are not in proportion to their number. Sometimes, especially for verbs, Estienne indicates quite clearly the different meanings, the examples of the same category being arranged together and divided into paragraphs. Although this method is not applied systematically and the nuances of meaning are not complete, the author shows a conception of lexicography that does him honor. Verbs are treated more extensively than other parts of speech. The prepositions (they are not all registered) 2 3 whose uses are often so numerous and so diverse are very poorly illustrated. The names are the most neglected in this respect. The phrases are not lacking, but they only give examples of the most widespread use of the name.3 Special meanings are seldom indicated either by the Latin translation or by the phrases. But what strikes the most is the lack of figurative meanings, the figurative senses needing the most illustration. It is extremely rare to find a phrase that contains a figurative meaning, even for words that lend themselves to it best.4 This is a regrettable flaw. Ordinary phrases are not very useful in a dictionary, neither at the time of the work, nor later. The reader learns very little from them, but the special and figurative phrases are more floating and therefore of greater value, and for the study of language, and for the history of thought.


Role of BudÃª in the Dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin.-Whether BudÃ© had any part in Robert Estienne's Dictionnaire francois-latin from its first edition, there is no doubt. We have seen that the French-Latin dictionary was compiled from the Thesaurus and the Dictionarium latino-gallicum, and that Bude had played a most important part in the preparation of these works.1 In the preface of 1539 Estienne does not, however, mention of his friend: he had already acknowledged his debt in the preface to the Latin-Gallicum Dictionarium, and since the French-Latin dictionary did not contain new subjects, it was not necessary for him to repeat the testimonies of gratitude. But for the second edition of 1549 the most considerable part of the new phrases was taken from the writings of Bude. So the author does not fail to indicate their sources and to pay tribute again to his late friend, who has been dead for nine years.2
It has been said that BudÃ© was always prejudiced against the vernacular.3 The translations collected and recorded by Estienne in a way that does not admit doubt about their authenticity are proof that Bude did not disdain the use of French in the English language. explanation of ancient languages. He used it not only in the writings for publication, but in his daily notes.4
After the death of their father, the children of BudÃ© gave Robert Estienne all the unpublished manuscripts of the illustrious scholar. From these writings Estienne drew a very considerable number of translations and paraphrases of Latin phrases, which he inserted in the second edition of the Latin-Gallicum Dictionarium in 1546; after inverting them he also inserted them in the second edition of the Dictionnaire francois-latin in 1549. In both works the translations are attributed to Bude and are followed by the letter B.5 In the dictionary of 1549, they constitute a sixth or a fifth Robert Estienne and the French dictionary of all the recorded phrases. They are of two categories: 1 Â°. those which are simply marked by the letter B. and which are almost all legal formulas: 2 Â°. those signed "B. ex Livio, B. ex Cic. "etc. and which are more or less general phrases.1 It is interesting to determine in a more precise way the origin of these translations. For the first category it is not difficult at all. When BudÃ© was surprised by death he was doing a work called Forensia, a supplement in some way of his Annotationes in libros pan-dectarum. In this work he was trying to reform the baroque Latin of the procedure. The barbarian formulas are replaced by the classical formulas as much as the clever philologist has been able to restore them, and are then translated into French. In 1544 Estienne published this unfinished pamphlet. The following year he reprinted it with a gallico-latinum index which reproduced the same translations, but inverted. This index provides in the dictionary of 1549 the signed phrases B. In Forensia the index is the work of the publisher, not the author, but the translations are reproduced almost completely. The editor allows himself to make some minor changes, and the text of 1549 still shows some slight variations on that of the index.2 Sometimes the index of Forensia offers a translation that is not found in the text of the work. The author explains in Latin the Latin phrase, and the publisher only translates this explanation into the index.3 Estienne, however, does not allow these phrases to be incorporated into his dictionaries and to indicate them also by the letter B. 4
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Although most of the translations signed by B. are found in the gallico-latinum index of the Forensia, there are a number that are not there: these phrases probably have the same origin. That is, they are the translation of the Latin explanations of Bude in the Forensia.1
The phrases signed B. ex. Livio, B. ex. Cic., Etc., are not found in BudÃ©'s publications. They apparently come from notes which the scholar has made in the course of his philological studies and which he has never incorporated into his works. We know that BudÃ© left such notes, since Jean Thierry published in 1557 a volume of annotations of BudÃ© on Cicero.2 What Robert Estienne says of the papers that the children of Bude sent him, indicates that they understood something else Forensia.3 When BudÃ© sought the classic meaning of words and phrases to make his philological works, such as Annotationes in libros pandectarum, Forensia and Commentarii linguae Graecae 4 (which are also partly comments on the Latin language) he has reviewed many works, and no doubt made notes on the phrases which tended to establish the meaning of the judicial phrases.5 Whatever may be the circumstances in which BudÃ© made these annotations, and whatever the form in which they reached Estienne, it is certain that we possess in the dictionary a considerable number of philological remarks and translations in the vernacular of Bude who do not find themselves in his complete works.

Small bilingual dictionaries.-For practical purposes Estienne had extracted the materials for his bilingual lexicons from the great Thesaurus. The same motive soon brought him to a new bifurcation in his lexicological work. The bilingual lexicons were too bulky for school use. He thus made abridgements of the two works which he published under the titles of Dictionariolum puerorum and the French words according to the order of the letters, as it is necessary to write them, turned in Latin for the children: the first one in 1542, and the second in 1544. Both were often reprinted by the author, 1 and in 1557 he gave new editions to Geneva, the plan of which is different from that of previous editions.2 The first editions contain only the vocabulary, the observations on termination and translation. The phrases that form such an extended part of the major bilingual dictionaries are omitted. In 1557 Estienne adds to this matter "the most essential phrases." To judge by the numerous reprints of small dictionaries during the sixteenth century they were the most tasted of all the lexicographical works of Robert Estienne. They are, even in the editions of 1557, only abstracts, but by their academic utility they hold an honorable place beside the grammatical opuscules and the grammar of the same author.
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CHAPTER VII.
The posthumous editions of the Dictionnaire francois-latin.
After his establishment in Geneva, Estienne reprinted his small dictionaries, 1 the abstracts of the Dictiona-rium latino-gallicum, and the Dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin with a few additions, but he did not give editions of the great bilingual dictionaries in his new home.2 In 1552 he appeared at his brother's house, Charles, in Paris a new edition, "much augmented" Dictionarium Latina-gallicum.3 It is likely that Robert had his share in the drafting: either he began it before his flight from Paris, that he communicated materials to his brother after his establishment in Switzerland. According to the Estienne rule, this new edition of a lexicon containing meditated subjects should have led to a revised edition of the Dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin. Estienne seems to have thought about it, but if he did, he did not put his plan into execution, and it was only five years after his death that this third edition appeared under the direction of an old friend. and disciple.
Edition of 1564.6-According to the title this edition is due to the care of Jean Thierry1 who had helped Estienne in the compilation of the Thesaurus of 1543,2 and who had published in 1555 a work of BudÃ©.3 But there are reasons for believe that Thierry was not the only editor of the 1564 edition: Jacques Du Puis seems to have shared the work of the revision.4 It would be impossible to distinguish the part that must be attributed to each of the two editors. Although there are not many changes in this first posthumous edition, it is far from being a mere reprint. The vocabulary is still considerably increased and in the same order of ideas that Estienne had followed in the second edition; derivatives and technical words.6 All terms of hunting and falconry are inserted in their alphabetical order, but the adaptation of philologia is reprinted at the end of the book as in the 1549 edition.The following year he reprinted it with a gallico-latinum index which reproduced the same translations, but inverted. This index provides in the dictionary of 1549 the signed phrases B. In Forensia the index is the work of the publisher, not the author, but the translations are reproduced almost completely. The editor allows himself to make some minor changes, and the text of 1549 still shows some slight variations on that of the index.2 Sometimes the index of Forensia offers a translation that is not found in the text of the work. The author explains in Latin the Latin phrase, and the publisher only translates this explanation into the index.3 Estienne, however, does not allow these phrases to be incorporated into his dictionaries and to indicate them also by the letter B. 

4 definitions is enclosed in parentheses. This indicates a reverence for the master's work that was rare in the sixteenth century in the world of publishers and printers.1 Geographical names occupy an even greater place in this edition than in the previous one, and the importance of Alphabetical order is accentuated. Any word that is not treated in alphabetical order is repeated in its place and the editor takes spelling variations more into account.

Edition of 1572.-The privilege for the edition of 1564 being for six years, it expired in 1570. Neither the publisher nor the printer, thought in time to prolong it: 1 2 in 1572 they had sorrow to see the dictionary appear in another house.3 The edition of 1572 contains nothing new in the body of the work. It's a simple reprint of the Thierry edition with the addition of two appendices: 4
1. "The modern terms of geography, newly collected, confront the ancients in alphabetical order and enriched by a brievous observation of their situations."
2 Â°. "Collection of ancient proper names of geography confront the moderns."
The author of these two collections, Jean the Brother of Aval, was essentially a "modern." His preface while being particularly an apology for his work, touches on the question of the use and study of languages. and regrets the lack of attention given to vulgar language.

************************************
1 The Dict. lat. Gallen. 1546 is almost twice as large as the 1538 edition. We understand then that Rob. Estienne did not lack new materials to make the second edition of the Dict. fran.-lat.
2 cf. The two prefaces (Appendix 1).
3 Preface to the so-called Thierry-1564 edition (see our bibliography). also the preface to the Little French-Latin Dictionary published in Geneva by Estienne in 1557.
4 v. Appendix 1. and cf. headings, Larron, Larrecin, Long, Wolf, Light.
************************************
1 Witness: average, muabletÃ©, nettelet, Most of these words are, as the examples indicate, or abstract names, or diminutives.
2 v. Dict. fran.-lat. from 1549. Art Lincer, Legible, Loir.
3 v. Appendix 1. Preface to the 1549 edition: also Dict. fran.-lat. (1549) art. Masson, material, and passim. cf. also at the end of the dict. "No words omitted."
4 v. p. 72 and footnote 5.
5 v. Dict.fran.-lat. (1549) art letter, newness, and passim.
6 Ibid, passim.
7 Ibid, art hated, greedy and passim.
8 Ibid, art araire, artis, and passim.
************************************
1 Ibid, art subscribe, assault, and passim. It is the encyclopedic way of definition that was developed beyond measure by Nicot in the editions of 1573 and 1606.
2 Nicot filled this gap in the posthumous editions of the dictionary.
3 RebittÃ© (p.163) and Lanusse (p.22) believed that this appendix is â€‹â€‹found only in posthumous editions. They were induced in this error by the fact that it is not included in the title of the edition of 1549. It may be that it is a reflection of Estienne: but finds terms of veneration in the text. The extract on which Estienne bases his vocabulary of veneration and falconry is taken from the work of BudÃ© entitled De philologia. Estienne does not give it Verbatim. It's more of an adaptation than a quote.
4 Dict. fran.-lat. preface. (see Appendix 1.)
5 v. Dict. fran.-lat. (1549) art, letter and passim.
************************************
1 Ibid, art let. This article, which is not exceptional, illustrates ten different uses of the verb. The division into paragraphs does not always indicate the nuances of meaning given by example. So to leave, while the phrases represent ten shades, there are only four paragraphs.
2 Neither nor is treated in its place in the vocabulary. They are found in other articles in combination with other words.
3 Of the eleven phrases recorded under language, there are only the two most used meanings. This article is typical.
4 v. Dict. fran.-lat. of 1549. Art. Sustained with milk.
Robert Estienne and the French dictionary.
************************************
1 v. Prefaces of the works mentioned.
2 v. Preface from 1549 (see Appendix 1). It is possible that the writings of Bude where Estienne drew the phrases indicated were not given to him immediately after the death of the scientist The date of the first edition of Forensia (1544) four years after the death of BudÃ© gives some credence to this hypothesis. See also the Preface to the Forensia, where Estienne speaks of the hesitation of the family of the deceased to publish the unfinished work.
3 v. ClÃ©ment-Henri Estienne and his French work, p. 210.
4 v. further on, p. 79.
5 v. preface to edition 1549 (appendix 1).
************************************
1 In the 1549 edition the phrases are arranged in the following order:
1. Those reproduced from the original edition.
2 Â° Those which are signed B ex Livio, ex Cic., Etc.
3 Â° Those followed by the letter B; these are given in the order in which they are found in the Gallico-latinum index of Forensia.
2 Here is a typical example: Forensia-Celluy against whom we informed is not found charged. Dict.-Celluy against whom it has been informed has not found sufficient suffice to proceed against the luy.-v. inform the dictionary of 1549.
3 Here are two examples: Forensia text. . . . legis actio, and lege acta, sunt quae expleta Forenses vocant, -Index-Legis actio .... Exploice and execution of sentence.-Text of Forensia, legis actionum callentes, Id est, Periti executores.-Index-Legis actionum callentes. . . .
4 v. The examples cited in the previous note. (Dict Art Exploit, and Execute.)
Robert Estienne and the French dictionary.

************************************
Here is an example of the way Estienne proceeded; art. Quality- Take quality of nobility. In persona controversiae nobilitatem usurpar, sum-mere qualitatem nobilis, vel nobilem dicere.
2 cf. Rebated, open cit p. 163. RebittÃ© quotes from Niceron.
3 cf. Preface of 1549 (Appendix 1). It might be understood from this passage that these writings were partly marginal notes.
4 Estienne certainly used this book for the French interpretations of the Thesaurus of 1531, and bilingual lexicons.
It is astonishing to find in Estienne's dictionaries so many legal and judicial proceedings. In our opinion this comes directly or indirectly from the influence of BudÃ©.

************************************
1 Dict. puerorum, 1542, 1544, 1547, 1550: and by Charles Estienne, 1552. See Renouard. The words fran., Etc., 1554, 1547: peas two revised editions, 1557, and two reprints of this last edition in 1559. cf. Renouard, Annals.
2 The titles are also changed: Dictionarium lat.-gall. Little Dict. fran.-lat.


************************************
1 In 1557, c. Renouard Annales, p. 88.
2 v. our bibliog.
3 It seems that there are copies of this edition that attribute the impression to Robert. Renouard (opening page, p.103) assumes that they shared the edition, and that Robert made another title in Geneva. Renouard, however, believes that the revision is due entirely to Charles. It is true that the preface (an epistle to the Cardinal of Lorraine) is from him; but he speaks of all the lexicographic works of Rob. Estienne: Thesaurus, bilingual lexicons, and abbreviated them. Besides, it would have been imprudent for him to name his brother.
4 The Dict. lat. Gallen. from 1538 was followed in 1539-1541 from the dict. fran.-lat. The second
edition of the Dict. lat. Gallen. in 1546, was inverted in 1549. Editions of the Dict. lat. Gallen. between 1538 and 1546 are only reprints.
6 v. preface to the Dictionary of French words, etc. (The little dictionary, 1557). Quoted in part by Renouard, Annales, p. 88: also the preface of the Dict. fran.-lat. from 1564.
* This edition was printed by Jean MaoÃ©, who was granted a privilege for six years from the date of publication. It is interesting to note that MacÃ©

************************************
1 v. our bibliog.
2V. above, p. 60.
3 Noise on Cicero's "letter" to his friends, 1567. See RebittÃ©, op. cit, p. 163.
4 Sedition does not have a preface itself. There is a very elaborate dedication addressed to Prince John George, Palatine of the Rhine, Duke of Bavaria, etc., which is signed J. H. P. (Jacques Du Puis). The author speaks of publishing as his own. After having warmly praised the French-Latin dictionary, he recounts that Robert Estienne had intended to see his work again and that for this purpose he had consulted several scholars, and in particular Jean Thierry, but that his misfortunes had prevented him from executing his project Du Puis finishes his story by saying that he "covers the pardeca copy by the said Robert Estienne before leaving France, which I ingested, my lord, to dedicate you," etc., etc. There is in all the dedication no reference to Thierry as co-editor. Also the title is in absolute contradiction with the preface. What is to be supposed of this contradiction? Was Thierry supplanted during the publication by Du Puis? Was he dead before the completion of the work? Was he dead before the beginning of the publication leaving notes that Du Puis used? The mystery remains unexplained, but the title is indisputable proof that Thierry, even if he died before the publication, had a large part in the edition.
Du Puis however in the preface of the next edition (1573), speaks of the edition of 1564 as his first copy. "
The name of Thierry does not appear in the edition given by Du Puis in 1573.
5 v. Appendix 2.
6 However, encyclopedic definitions are often increased.
************************************

1 This arrangement agrees with the reports that seem to have existed between Thierry and Estienne. (see above, page 60 and note) The 1564 edition is known as the Thierry edition. To this day, we do not seem to have noticed what part Du Puis had in the revision.
2 They could have kept their rights safe by reviewing the book and reprinting it with some changes and "increases." That's what Estienne did for all the lexicons until he left Paris.
3 v. our bibliog. The printer was Gilles Garbin. The privilege was obtained on Nov. 5, 1570.
4 Then in the preface of the 1573 edition, the magazine's publisher and the printer of the 1572 edition are fulminating ... "having seen that the greed of gain has led some since the nagueres to put forward all according to my first copy, adding to it without further notice what catalogs badly order names of no cities. ... "To tell the truth, Le Puis was not right to complain. The work had entered the public domain and the reprint was faithful.

************************************

1 Witness flask of Ï†Î¬ÎºÎ¿Ï‚.
2 Aise of á¼´Î±ÏƒÎ¹Ï‚; pint of Ï‡Î­Ï‰Î·á½¶Ï‚ÎµÎ¹Î½; engraver of ÎµÎ³Ï‡ÏÎ¬Ï†Ï‰; esbouler of ÎµÎºÎ²Î±Î»Î»ÎµÎ¹Î½,
v. Nicot-Thresor of the French language, 1606 (see our bibliography)
3 v. Lanusse-De Joanne Nicotio philologo, p. 3.
4 v. Appendix 2.
5 It is enough to compare a few articles in both editions to see the increase
the dictionary due to the greater number of phrases.
1539. 1549.
Moon 12 phrases. 16 phrases.
Lict 18 phrases. 23 phrases.
lift 20 phrases. 27 phrases.
leisure 30 phrases. 33 phrases.
letter 47 phrases. 109 phrases.84
************************************


The author is entirely imbued with the dignity of the mother tongue and the duty of every Frenchman to cultivate it in his conversation and in his writings.1 It is therefore quite fitting that he has attached his name to the first dictionary of the vulgar language. The geographical and bilingual collections thus included in one volume were of value at that time, 2 and, although the 1572 edition was supplanted by the edition of Du Puis the following year, the observations of John the Brother of the Downstream have passed in the definitive edition of Nicot.

Edition of 1573.3 According to Jacques Du Puis his edition of 1573 was hastened by the publication of the "counterfeit" of the previous year. He represents that he had formed the drawing of a serious revision, that he had used the observations of several scientists, especially those of Nicot, and that he had already worked for some time to make an even higher dictionary when John the Brother of the Aval had put "in front of everything according to my first copy, adding to it without further ado what catha-log bad order, names of no cities." 4 Du Then hurried its publication to make against competition. One fact seems to justify this motive. The privilege for the 1573 edition was obtained on January 2, 1572.5 As usual it was granted for six years from "the day and date that said dictionary will be completed to print." The preface of John the Brother of the Aval is dated August 20, 1572. Du Puis therefore conceived the idea of â€‹â€‹the revision before the publication of the "counterfeit." He complains bitterly of the processes of his competitors, and suggests that he could have given a better if he had been allowed to freely develop his plans.1 Du Puis points to the help he has received in his work as "Mr. Nicot, Conseillier du Roy and MaÃ®tre des Requestes at the Hostel. "An examination of the book shows that all the innovations in publishing are due to Nicot. This meticulous observer enriched Estienne's dictionary with a mass of linguistic and encyclopedic information; but he ended by diverting the work from its strictly lexieographical role.2 It seems that Nicot did not take an active part in the revision of 1573, but that he only communicated to the editor his writings and his observations.3 Nevertheless the honor of the edition must be attributed to him. It is enough to compare this edition with that called Nicot to demonstrate that all the novelties come from the same spirit. The vocabulary receives few increases. The few new words found there are hunting terms or even more technical words belonging to the language of the navy. All these terms are taken from a treatise by Nicot on the manufacture and administration of ships.4 The phrases are reproduced as they appear in the editions of 1549 and 1564. The only important innovation is the introduction of the definitions encyclopaedic. They take on considerable proportions and increase the volume by a hundred pages.5 Until the 1573 edition, one simply gave as equivalent Latin the equivalent. Rarely in the first edition and a little more frequently in the second, Estienne added a complementary explanation in French.6
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Here are two specimens: "Client-who gave himself in guardianship and protection of some great lord, who takes his defense in all honest things against all: and in all matters that he ha, he ha the help and succor of his client, cliens, clientis "1" Largesse, when kings and princes are throwing money at the hands of the people, and the herault cries Largesse, Missilia. "2
These kinds of interpretations, which supersede the Latin interpretation and sometimes replace it, are not, however, in the style of a modern definition. They are descriptive or encyclopedic, and their development in the dictionary of 1573 is undoubtedly due to Nicot.3 They come at the head of the article, generally after the Latin translation, but before the phrases, and are sometimes general, sometimes technical, sometimes philological. This is another step in the evolution of a purely French dictionary.4 Unfortunately the innovator did not keep a fair proportion: he generally chose only one aspect of the word and his interpretation became a curious comment, sometimes interesting, instead of a comprehensive definition.

Edition of 1584.-This edition is a faithful reprint of the edition of 1573. It is possible, even probable, that the printer has done nothing but put a new title to some copies of the previous edition. The phraseology of the title remains the same: there is nothing changed except the date.6 We find the same preface, and the dedicatory letter to Prince George that the publisher had repeated in the 1573 edition. more convincing that the title alone was changed is that the printer has not taken a new privilege. The edition contains the same excerpt from the privilege as that of 1573. This privilege was given on January 2, 1572, and was only for six years from publication.1

Edition of 1606.2-In the history of the Dictionnaire francois-latin by Robert Estienne one can consider the edition given by Nicot in 1606, or as the culminating point of the work, or as a separate edition that did not enter in the life of the Dictionary.3 It is the most voluminous of all, but, as we shall see later, the additions are only partially lexicographical, and they were not reproduced in the later editions. We have pointed out that all the editions of the dictionary from the second seem to have foreseen in the perfection of the work a Thesaurus of the French language.Nicot believed that his contributions had finally achieved the long-sought goal and he adopted the pretentious title, similar to the one that Robert Estienne had given to his great Latin dictionary:
"Thresor of the French language." 4 However, his contributions to the dictionary are less important than is generally believed, and their usefulness is often very doubtful. Nicot increased the vocabulary very little, 5 and he did not add anything to the Latin interpretations. All his additions are of two kinds: 1 Â°. The search for etymologies; 2 Â°. The encyclopedic interpretations in French. It is this last element that distinguishes the 1606 edition and explains the larger proportions of the volume. We have already met the interpretations of the scholar "Council-binding of the king" 6 in the edition of 1573, but in the one of 1606 they are and more numerous and more extended. These descriptive explanations are not all made from the same model. They may include the following elements: 1 Â°. Etymology. 2 Â°. Comparison with other Romance languages, or with other dialects of French. 3 Â°. French quotes. 4 Â°. Technical meanings.
Many of the etymologies of "Thresor" are from Nicot, but he does not fail to reproduce all those of Estienne and Thierry, sometimes developing them. In this part of his work he is no happier than his predecessors.1 The comparisons with other Romance languages â€‹â€‹were an innovation probably due to Nicot being southern, that he had traveled in Romanesque literature, and that he knew Portuguese, Spanish, and Italian.2 Of all the Romance languages â€‹â€‹he is the Spanish he quotes most frequently, while after Picard he is Gascon, his native dialect , which holds the most place among the patois.3 Nicot has no plan in these comparisons. There is no indication that he conceived the idea of â€‹â€‹a lexicon of Romance languages, or patois of France. He records these reconciliations when they present themselves to his memory with the spirit of a curious man, for whom every connection, however futile, has an interest. So it is far from giving the equivalents in other Romance languages â€‹â€‹for all words, even for those he explains by an encyclopedic article. What he does in this respect is random. Sometimes it is the striking resemblance of words that provokes comparison, sometimes it is the lack of resemblance between French and patois, and nowhere does it attempt a glimpse of the general phonetics of Romance languages.
One of the most interesting elements of the Nicot edition are the French quotations and the calls (without quotation) to the authority of the French writers. In this respect, Nicot was not strictly an innovator. Estienne in his second edition uses the authority of BudÃ©.1 Thierry takes a step forward and quotes other writers, but at home this practice is extremely rare. It is used only to justify certain new words which it adds to the vocabulary.2 The number of modern quotations is substantially increased in the edition of the Then, but they must be attributed to Nicot, who often quotes his own writings. 3 In his edition Nicot frequently quotes, and even more often he calls upon the authority of known writers.4 In the latter case it is generally to authorize new derivatives that he ventures.5 The actual quotations are used to support the technical or historical meanings, so numerous in the Nicot edition, and serve as the bibliography of a modern encyclopedia. Nicot's technical definitions include several categories of subjects: military art, navy, law and procedure, diplomacy, natural sciences. The terms navy and law belonged to the author's competence: they are therefore most often the subjects of his encyclopedic articles.6
Although the French interpretations of Nicot are very numerous, and for the most part of a technical character, it is far from the fact that all the vocabulary is interpreted as follows: the majority of the words are defined only in the manner of 'Estienne.8
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But in cases where the publisher adds a French interpretation, he amends it, and often excessively.1 Nicot does not remove anything from what his predecessors had recorded.
With his French explanation he reprinted the Latin translation and all the phrases given by Estienne with the additions of all kinds made by Thierry. It often happens that Nicot uses some of the phrases to illustrate his interpretation: but that does not prevent him from repeating them in their place.2 

Latest editions. - Thus Robert Estienne's Dictionnaire francois-latin in both editions given by the author and in the posthumous editions given by Thierry, Du Puis, and Nicot was always increasing. Until 1606 nothing was cut off.3 So we are surprised to find that the editions subsequent to Nicot's edition neglect this edition and are based on that of Le Puis.4 Was the edition of Nicot too voluminous and encyclopedic interpretations impractical, if not useless? Nicot's observations have a very real historical value, and for the study of French are sometimes very useful. It is understood, however, that their utility was much less at the time of their publication. The history of the dictionary seems to prove that in the opinion of the time the edition of 1606 came out of the realm of lexicography proper.In any case it is not the rights that the printer could have taken that diverted the dictionary from the path he had followed so far, since the publishers continued to base their work on the 1573 edition, even after the Expiry of the privilege of the 1606.5 edition. Judging by the number of editions, the popularity of the dictionary increased more and more during the first quarter of the seventeenth century.1 The title was changed again: calls "The great French-Latin dictionary" or "The big dictionary." 2 In some editions we made a trilingual lexicon entitled: "The great French and Greek French dictionary." 3 The last edition we were able to read find is Rouen, 1628. It contains all the matter of the edition of Du Puis with little additions of vocabulary and definition which to distinguish them from the edition Of Then are bracketed.4


CHAPTER VIII.
Role of the French-Latin Dictionary in the history of the language.

In the Dictionnaire francois-latin, at least starting from the second edition, Robert Estienne envisaged a twofold aim: to provide for the needs of the philological studies of the time and to help the perfecting of the vulgar tongue by a simple compilation "of the mots." We have seen how the work has satisfied the requirements of the public school, since reprinted and republished so many times it has kept for a century its place in schools. It remains to consider what influence the dictionary has had on the French language from the point of view of syntax, vocabulary and spelling.
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When we notice the mass of phrases and phrases that Robert Estienne recorded (this part of the work is not significantly increased in the posthumous editions), we first think we have found an inestimable treasure of the French of the Renaissance, and it is not conceivable that such a matter, systematically arranged, and which was apparently tasted by the public, has not exerted a marked influence on the use of language. But a deeper study of the dictionary brings back this first opinion. The origin and character of the phrases were not likely to make them influential. They do not rest on any literary authority, 1 and do not represent the spontaneous efforts of a French genius to artistically express personal ideas in his native idiom.2 If the phrases were drawn from the best French authors of the time, and if they had had a more essentially French character, their influence could have been considerable.3 Unfortunately, they are only translations, either Latin phrases or interpretations and quotations used in the Latin dictionary; and although Robert Estienne generally finds translations to be happy, a version always has something stiff or forced which distinguishes it from a native phrase that is somewhat neat. Estienne's translations are no exception to this rule. In addition, the material treated in the examples is not always suitable for illustrating a modern idiom. The grammatical terms of another language, the politics of the ancient peoples, the forms of old-fashioned diplomacy, the old customs, the sciences, the arts, and the trades of a very different age, are translated into a modern language only. with a stiffness that harms the style. The subjects are so foreign to the genius of the language that their adequate expression forces the idiom into unusual turns or into un-elegant circumlocutions. Thus considered the examples of the Dictionary lose their importance. They were useful at the time for the study of Latin and this purpose justifies the considerable place that the author granted them, but they do not seem to have played an important role in the fixation of the syntax.
As for vocabulary, the dictionary has exercised a greater influence sometimes in good, sometimes in bad. It is certainly unfortunate that the first vocabulary of the language was written so late. Many old words had disappeared from the use of educated people during the half century preceding the publication of the dictionary, and they are also wanting in Estienne's work. The vocabulary of the first two editions is only the usual and personal vocabulary of the author. It was also a misfortune for French lexicography.2 If Estienne, instead of basing the vocabulary of his French dictionary on his own translations of Latin, had looked at the French writings of the previous few generations, his dictionary would have been not only richer, but he would have better represented the state of the language.3 An individual speech, however extensive, is too narrow an authority for a general dictionary.
Moreover, it is highly doubtful that the vocabulary of the dictionary includes all the words that the author used in the usual conversation.4 The translations of Latin into the dictionary are not literary. There is obviously no stylistic research. However, a translator naturally avoids exclusively popular words, and leans unconsciously towards scholarly forms. Thus the source from which Estienne drew his vocabulary excluded an element which, even if it had been consecrated by a place in the dictionary, might later have acquired a certain dignity, and perhaps a place in the literary vocabulary. In any case, the exclusion of these words must be considered as an unfortunate incident in the series of circumstances which have impoverished the literary language.1
If the dictionary came too late to preserve a part of the vocabulary, on the other hand it came too early to consecrate by its authority some tendencies sometimes happy, sometimes unfortunate of the second half of the sixteenth century. At the time of the second edition, which virtually established the vocabulary, the Pleiades had not yet stated its theories for the enrichment of vocabulary and Italianisms were not yet fashionable. The dictionary has thus escaped both the good and the bad of the system of the Pleiades and the foreign influence. Thierry, and to a lesser degree, Du Puis and Nicot, have in fact added some cherished derivatives of some members of the Pleiades and some Ronsardian epithets, 2 but the increases of this chief are few and the Italianized words and loans to the Italian are almost missing.
While the influence of Robert Estienne's dictionary was almost null on the syntax and not very considerable on the vocabulary, it influenced the spelling in a very marked manner. A comparison of 16th century dictionaries, and also from the 17th to the first edition of the Academy, shows that Robert Estienne's spelling system prevailed against all attempts at reform and all the reactions of a century and a half. half. He, however, during his lifetime never took an active part in the squabbles of the grammarians, 3 and it is perhaps excessive to qualify his spelling of the name of system.


********************************
1 After praising those who write in the vernacular, he says: "Adonques, wishing in their imitation, to contribute something to such a beautiful enterprise, I have since dedicated a part of my leisure to collect, join and match the names old and new of Geography accompany some non-idle remark of their plate in intention that those, who will want to elaborate or read some French composition as it is necessary, meet with us, if need be, some relief to the monk (sic!) with this point "v. preface of 1572.
2 We did not need the Dict anymore. lat. Gallen. as regards geographical names. This fact supports our assertion that from the second edition of the Dict. fran.-lat. in 1549, it was considered in a way as a French dictionary.
3 It is known as the Du Puis edition (or Dupuys).
4 In deceiving the meaning of the word exemplary it was believed that the "counterfeit" was made on a copy of the 1573 edition that was stolen before the publication was put on sale. (See Brunet-Manuel of the bookseller). It had not been noticed that the "counterfeit" is only a reprint of the Thierry edition, plus the collections of geographical names, and that Le Puis took part in the 1564 edition.
5 That is to say, eight months before the publication of the "counterfeit." The edition of 1573 was printed at Du Puis's place, and the publisher and the printer. Du Puis was Bob's brother-in-law. Estienne, having married Catherine Bade, younger sister of Bob's first wife. Estienne (see Ph. Benouard-Parisian Printers).
********************************
1 v. Edit of 1573, preface.
2 v. further the paragraph on the 1606 edition.
3 v. preface to the 1573 edition.
4 Ibid.
5 It contains 781 pages: the Thierry edition contains only 680 pages.
6 Sometimes this complementary explanation is in Latin, v. the edict of 1549 Hom. Cork.
********************************
1 v. Edit, of 1539, p. 91.
2 Ibid. Art. Largess.
3 They are even more developed in the 1606 edition.
4 Du Puis also had the ambition to make the dictionary a Thesaurus of the
vulgar language ....... "But I did not leave yet. . . of
to carry out this work to its height and to the equal of the Greeks and Latins Dictionaries. "Preface of the edict, of 1573.
5 See Brunet-Manuel of the bookseller; Nicot art.
6 v. our bibliog.
********************************
1 v. above. The privilege had therefore expired in 1579.
2 Generally known as the Dict. from Nicot
3 The later editions of Nicot follow the edition of the May of 1573. They reproduce the encyclopedic articles of the 1573 edition, but the publishers do not seem to have drawn from the wider interpretations of the 1606 edition. .
4 v. our bibliog.
5 v. Appendix 2.
6 For biog. Nicot and the detailed study of his lexicographic work c. Lanusse, Dt Joanne Nicotio philologo. The innovations that Nicot brought in the Dict. fran.-lat. and the character of its edition is largely explained by the life of man and his public career.
********************************
1 v. above, p. 70.
2 This comparison of the Romance languages â€‹â€‹is the logical result of Nicot's efforts to specify the etymology.
Estienne often indicates in his second edition the Picard form, v. Cha-touller nightmare, etc. He even notes other dialectal forms, v. hunt hunt. Nicot, however, develops the process to such a degree that it is a striking feature of his edition. He is the first of the editors of the dictionary to take up the southern patois.
4 v. Edit, of Nicot. white art, load, cape, and passim.
5 Ibid. art. fourrier, bessons, cricket.
********************************
1 The translations of Bude Estienne from his unpublished papers are followed by the letter B. (See appendix 1, preface to the 1549 edition). Estienne also quotes, but rarely other authorities, v. the edition of 1549 art. Angory.
2 v. Edit. Thierry art Lambiquer, Lambrunche, Thierry keeps the initial B. where Estienne had used it.
3 Mostly his songs. The quotations from the Canticles are more numerous and longer in the 1606 edition. art. to give up, to embrace, to encumber, and passim.
4 Ronsard, Marot, Bellay, Jean Lemaire, Pasquier, Nicole Gilles, and popular novelists.
5 v. art. imployable, infantine, unbeaten, in / olastrÃª and passim.
6 As examples of the terms navy v. Edit, by Nicot Art ban. Balancines, Bresin, Carcois, Chest: Chicambault. For legal terms v. art. lifted, loist, agnation, chance, sway, Nicot explains other technical terms. Ex: algorie- (chir.) Astragalus and angioe (arch.) Alopecia (med.) Low-counter (mus.).
7 As examples of general interpretations art. arms, tongue, spear,
8 That is, by the Latin translation and the locutions.
********************************
1 v. edict of Nicot aleu art, seated, and passim.
2 v. Edit, of Nicot. Lict art, lige, rent, lascher.
3 The mania of increases prevented publishers from taking into account words that had aged. Clement, Henri Estienne and his French work, p. 234.
4 It should not be forgotten that the edition of Le Puis is partly the work of Nicot (see above the paragraph on the edition of Le Puis.) Thus the last editors while rejecting the observations of Nicot who are not purely philological,
At the same time, his interpretations of the 1573 edition, which are more specific to a lexicographic work, have been preserved.
5 The privilege of David Douceur, the printer of the Nicot edition, was for ten years in France and eight years in the Empire (see edict).
********************************
1 Brunet (Bookseller's Manual) quotes the following editions. Lyon, 1609: Paris, 1614, 1618. Rouen, 1609, 1618, 1625, 1628, c. art. Nicot
2 This title has been suggested by Estienne himself in the preface to his last edition of his Petit dictionnaire fran.-lat.
3 Lyon, 1613, 1625, Geneva, 1625. c. Brunet, Manuel, art. Nicot
4 Brunet believes that for all subsequent editions of 1606 the edition of Nicot was sacked. A careful examination of the last of these editions (that of Rouen, 1628) convinced us that it is indebted in no way to that of Nicot, except for a few words of the vocabulary. But Nicot has very little vocabulary. As for the distinctive part of its edition, the encyclopaedic interpretations in French, the 1628 edition reproduces neither the text nor the material.
5 v. Preface of the dict. 1549. (Appendix 1.)
********************************
1 One should not except the phrases marked B. The authority of BudÃ© had scientific weight, but not literary as far as the vulgar language is concerned.
2 The French writings of Rob. Estienne leave a lot to be desired; they lack flexibility, and are strongly imbued with the heaviness of the Latin style: moreover, Latinisms abound.
3 A manual, dictionary or other, can devote syntax rules, it would be extremely difficult for him to create.
4 v. above chap. on the French interpretations of the Thesaurus. Estienne's translations in the dictionary are clearer and more flexible than those of Bude: but it must be remembered that BudÃ©'s definitions are almost all technical.
********************************
This was the inevitable consequence of the worship of antiquity and philological studies.
2 Many metaphorical meanings have necessarily escaped the lexicographer's observation, not being commonplace in his everyday speech.
3 It is not presumable that the words used by Villon for example, and which have now aged, had all disappeared from the language before the publication of the dictionary. However, the lexicon of Estienne is of little value for a study on the language of Villon.
4 The words found in the examples that are not recorded in the
vocabulary is the proof, v. under the art wheat, blarie and turguet; under art.
crushed, muffle: under the art brigade, elective, under the art tendron, aggravate-Edit of 1649.
********************************
1 Estienne was thus, though unconsciously, an instigator of the unfortunate
theory of low words and noble words.
2 v. Edit of Thierry, art. irritate, humblefier, enreter, enfueiller, englach, chassenue, chasseret, doulxamer, doulxgrave, emparfumer, encoronner, enfieller.
3 His criticism of Meigret's system (v. Pref. Of his grammar, 1557) is not that of a partisan. Estienne deals with the subject from the practical point of view, without pronouncing for or against the system.
********************************
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Indeed, it seems to have had none other than the use, a use perhaps a little archaic.1 This was only an advantage for the French spelling. The dictionary was published and the orthography established before the time of the bitter etymologists and the great disciples of Latin classicism. The spelling of Estienne is a middle ground between the innovations of the reformers such as Meigret, and the reactionary notions of Peletier, ThÃ©od. of BÃ¨ze, Pasquiers and others.2
Estienne deals with etymology only in the second edition, and even then for a few words.3 However, in 1549, the literature of the Renaissance had not yet acquired a reputation which allowed him to to impose his orthography sometimes bizarre, sometimes systematically false. Estienne used a simpler and more phonetic one, although he worked on a fund of translations. If he keeps the g in ung, it is par-
what was the old custom, but he does not insist on it and does not seek a quarrel with those who omit it.4 If he writes the word, the act, etc., it is because for him the c It was etymological, but it does not write, etc., as we did later. We find oultre with a l, but the most used words, other and none without l: 5 Estienne records the apvril form, but it returns the reader to April, 6 which he recognizes as the correct spelling since "the p is moved in v. "7 He gives notice and refers to adviser, but he nevertheless prints some of the examples under advising by repeating this spelling.8 Thus, although the use of Estienne is far from being phonetic, he Nor is it strictly etymological in the sense in which the word was used in the last half of the 16th century and the beginning of the 17th century.
It seems certain that Robert Estienne's spelling was still authoritative at the time when the Academy began writing a dictionary. Monet's remarks and his dictionary were not as successful as the reprints of his predecessor. During the long development of the first edition of the Academy no decisive reform of the spelling was adopted and no lexicographic work appeared that could compete with the dictionary of Robert Estienne. The work of Richelet came too late to influence the dictionary of the Academy which reproduced, for the most part, the spelling that Robert Estienne had fixed a century and a half before.

To summarize, we will say that Robert Estienne's Dictionnaire francois-latin was the beginning of the French dictionary. The vocabulary, the spelling system and the plan were definitively fixed by the second edition (1549). Although the author had seen the possibility of making it a Thesaurus of the French language he did not conceive of a plan that would have excluded Latin. The vocabulary was only slightly increased in the posthumous editions. The tendency to give the meanings in French increased in the Du Puis edition (1573) and was apparently due to the influence of Nicot. The Nicot edition (1606) was considered too encyclopaedic and was followed by others who came closer to the original work. The dictionary was very successful as soon as it was published, and for nearly a century it was the only book of its kind in France. He exerted an influence on the literary vocabulary of the language and froze the orthography at the very moment when reformers saw the advantages of its simplification.
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APPENDIX I.
Preface to the French-Latin dictionary of 1539.
Because the profession of ourstr'art urges us to always do something that is useful in general to all those who hear in the fict of letters: or at least to misunderstand the apprentices for whom it is all the more necessary to heal, that he They have the relief of relief, who have acquired some peace, and can, without the aid of others, have gone through the destroys of the Latin language: To this cause after having brought to light the great Thresor of This language, which can be used by all people of any height, may have been garnished with it. We have put our heart and understanding in the relief of the young Francoise, who is on her beginnings and bachelors of literature. If they did two books: The ung starting with the Latin motz decipher in Francis, which was published the year before. The other is cestuy cy who is taking the motz of the language Francoise, putting them after Latin as close as it was little. And because our exploits have their address in every way of childhood, age, knowledge, or both: we pray them if something is otherwise there than to see him excuse him: Thinking that this is only the forerunner, and by the way of saying the childhood of books that first begin to speak. The hope that they will make the time come for a richer langaige, mieulz aloye, and better quince than they have now: in the pleasure of Jesus Christ, who sees to give increase of scavoir to youth, and protection to what we have begun to his honor and their utility.
Preface of the French-Latin Dictionary of 1549.
Oultre the first impression of this book is Reader that he has been in this second, augmented with infinite words, which as far as possible has been, we shot in Latin, fors no others have not yet found These are Latin words respondans.
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For whom do you pray if you find their own Latin diction, to tell us. Mesmes also as many words as you will find Rommans and good writers Francois, which would have omnis: a end that our design sometimes can come out effect.
Secondly, we have put the explanation of most of the difficult words, or of what may have been called so: or of what other langaige prins and put into use Francis: let us let the readers every day their best judgment, and contentious by this beginning to have them only take a closer look at their language.
Thirdly, have been added the names of the Pais, Isles, Provinces, and Cities, of which we can not find the Latin names to correspond.
And yet that almost in every page at the end of the explanation of any words, has been affixed this letter B, from which the meaning does not exist: Be certain that the greatest number of Latin words well exposed here in Francis, are of the late Mr. Bude, who over all others, and among other gifts has had our Lord, to hear the words and ways of speaking both Greek and Latin: and the Greek well and properly explain in Latin, and the Latin in Greek, or in French: so much so that he is not remembered of his kind. All these innumerable words by explaining to him we have now marked of ung B: so only since his death have transcribed some of his books to us by his children communicate a singular affection (suyvans their father) that They want to help all studious languages: as long as we have never refused anything, in Greek, or in Latin, of all that their father had left by writing, which he thought he could all prune.
See what you have wanted to advertise, studious Reader, and ask yourself to esteem this is only a beginning work, which will never be perfected except by various people who are careful and diligent to observe what others and others read or speak, of which stand certain rulers as much for the intelligence of the words as for the right scripture of the world, as has been done by the Greek and Latin authors.
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APPENDIX II.
Note: In order to demonstrate that the vocabulary of the French-Latin dictionary has received only very slight increases in posthumous editions, including that of Nicot, we have listed all the words that begin with the letter L preceding each word with a number that indicates the edition where the word is recorded for the first time. The original edition of Estienne (1539) is indicated by the number 1: that of 1549, reviewed by the author, by the number 2: the first posthumous edition, called Thierry (1564), by the number 3: l edition, called of the Puis (1573), by the number 4: and that of Nicot (1606), known as the Nicot Dictionary, by the numeral 5. The edition of 1572 is, as for the vocabulary, identical to that of 1564 , and that of 1584 is a faithful reprint of the 1573 edition.
1 the (adv.) 4 laiked
5 (art) 1 laictiere
4 the low-5 laicte
1 work 3 laicte
1 laborious 3 laictence
3 laboriously 3 laicteron
1 till 1 laictue
1 1 plowing ugly
1 plow 1 laidement
1 laborer 1 ugly
1 2 Lake ugly
2 lacerate 2 (laidoyer
2 laceration \ uglyanger
1 laceron 3 laigne
5 lacre 1 wool
1 ladrerie 1 lainefacture
3 ladre 3 wool (adj.)
1 lajr (adj.) 1 laisard
1 sustained with milk 3 laisardin
1 laictage
Robert Estienne and the French dictionary.
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1 leave
2 leads 1 brass 1 laiz
1 flap
3 shout 3 jamb 1 lambriz
1 panel 3 panel 1 board 3 lamen 1 lament
1 whine
2 lamentable
2 lampas
3 lampaste
1 lamp
2 Lamproye
3 lamproyon 3 lamprillon 1 lance
1 lancet
5 launched (name)
2 lancelee
2 throw 5 lancer
5 lanceman
3 moor
2 landgrave 2 landier 1 language 1 language
1 nappies
2 lobster
1 language
2 tongue
1 languart 1 languarde 1 languor 1 languir 1 languid 1 languorous 3 langourously 3 laneret
1 strips
2 lantern 5 lanioe
3 lansquenet
1 lantern
3 patience (sic!)
2 lapidary
1 stoning
2 stoning 2 rabbit
1 lapper
2 laps 1 laqs
1 Laquay
3 lacquer
1 which 1 bacon
1 larder
2 larding
1 bacon
2 larege 1 large
1 widely 1 largesse 1 width
3 (God) largess 1 tear
1 larmette 1 larmoyer
101
1 larmoyement 3 tearful 1 darter 3 larris 1 thief
1 larronneau
2 tears 2 tears 2 tears
1 larrecin
2 larreciner
2 larcenously 1 las
1 weary 1 weary 1 weary 1 slyly 1 lascher 1 tired 1 tired
3 lasseron c. laicteron
4 out above
5 lasset 1 late
5 later 5 lapping
1 Latin
2 latinement
1 latiter
2 latitude 2 latrine 2 lavace
2 lavender
3 washerwoman 3 laveret
1 wash 1 enema
3 washers 1 washers 1 laurel 1 laurel 3 lay (name)
5 laye 3 layer 1 layette
1 le 5 le
2 leal v. loyal 2 leans v. connections
licking leicher 2 lechefritte leichefritte
1 lesson
2 Lecta
1 read
2 lectrin v. lieutrin
2 ledoyer ugly ledanger
lee 3
2 legal 1 legate 1 legate 1 legation 1 legier 1 legacy 1 legiety
1 legion
2 armyworm
1 lawmaker
2 legitimized
2 legitimately 2 legate 2 legatee
102

2 legumage
3 vegetable
1 bequest y, laiz 1 the encant (sic!)
1 day
1 day
2 Lenir
1 lenitive 1 slow 1 slowly j slow lens
1 lens
2 lentilleux
1 mastic
2 upside down (sic!)
1 leopard
1 leprosy
2 lepers
1 wherein
3 lerot
3 Lerre
2 Lesche
4 to lick v. licer 1 leser
1 lese
2 lesse
2 laundry v. lexive
1 lethargy
2 letiere v. litters are overturned
1 let v. brass
2 letrin v. lieutenant 1 letter
1 literate
1 leaven
2 leu = read 1 levee
1 lift 1 levesse levesche levesse 1 levrier 1 levrault 1 lips hares 4 levreteau 4 levreter
1 greyhound
g levriere levrete
2 (hare) lure 4 lure
4 lure
1 lexive
2 lez
3 the hom v. one (sic!) 1 connection
1 liard
1 LIARRE
2 libelle 2 wording 1 liberal
1 liberally 1 liberality 1 liberty 1 librarian
1 library
2 free
1 freely
1 contention
2 lyce lyce
1 license
2 licentie
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1 lick 1 league
2 lichedoigt 3 ganging
1 lichement 1 (slug
1 licharder \ snail
A J licherie 1 filings
3 flounder
1 3 lawful limbo
1 halter 1 lime
1 1 limit Unicorn
1 LICT 1 limure
1 2 litters are overturned sleuth
1 1 binds limit
1 cork 1 limits
3 Lieger limitation 2
1 link 1 adjacent
2 Liepard leopard 5 limoine
1 bind stringer 1
1 liement 1 loamy
3 linker 5 limonnier
1 (lin 1 liure
JL \ binding 3 linear
3 ivy c. LIARRE 2 Flax
1 liesse 5 liniere
2 liet 3 LinÃ©ature
2 liÃ©emÃ©nt machine 1
1 location 2 ingot
3 league 2 liniment
1 lievre 5 lawn
1 Lt. 1 linomple
2 lieutrin 2 linotte
2 3 ligation linseuil
2 lige 1 lintel
1 1 lineage lion
2 lignagier 1 lionne
1 line 4 lionneau
1 line 3 lion in
2, Line 2 liperquam
104
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1 lip 2 locher
2 2 Lippee phrase
1 lippu 1 LODIER
5 lipped 5 loe
1 liquor 4 lof v. loo
2 Liquid 1 houses
3 liquidate 1 logette
1 read 1 home
2 accommodate one legible
1 1 viewing afar
1 reading 1 loinget
1 liseur 1 loingtain
3 liron v. lerot 1 loingtainetÃ©
1 lis 3 loinseau
1 bindweed 1 loir
1 1 open liset
1 1 leisure lisiere
1 smooth v. 1 lists loist
3 smooth 2 Y on (sic!)
3 smoothening 1 long
2 List 2 Longard
5 (2 Literon longis
l litron 2 length
2 litharge length 1
2 dispute 1 length
2 litigeux longitude 3
3 along lictorne 2
2 livery v. Level 1 loins
l book (la) 3 looh
1 pound (le) 1 lopin
1 booklet 2 loquacitÃ©
2 2 delivered loquenoe
1 deliver 2 foulbrood
3 lobes 2 pout
1 (2 rental ragged
\ louagier 2 latch
3 loach 5 Lormier
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2 (lorion
t loriot
1 at
2 los v. lots and loz
3 losenge 3 losengier
1 LOSSEC
lot 2
2 subdivision
3 lots 2 lots
1 ladle
2 ladle (word Picardy) 2 louchet
2 loudier v. LODIER
3 loudiere 1 rent
1 louage 1 louagier 1 rent 1 worship 3 praise 1 commendable 1 rentable 1 rental
1 loueresse
2 lougarou 1 wolf
1 wolf
2 wolf 2 wolf 2 magnifying glass
1 heavy
1 lourdault
2 Lourdin
1 heavily 1 otter
1 Louvette
2 louvich
3 louvichement 5 louviere
1 loy 1 loyal 1 loyally 1 loyalty 1 rent
1 loz
2 lozenge
2 read (name)
3 lubin
3 lustful lubricity 3 lustful 3
1 read
2 skylight
3 profit
3 lucrative (name) 1 uvula 1 glow 3 gloomy 1 luicte 1 luicter 1 luicteur 1 luictement 1 glow
1 glow
2 luiton
3 Lumer
1 light
light 2
1 luminaire
3 moonlight 3
2 Monday
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1 moon
2 lunation 2 whimsical 2 glasses
1 bezel
1 Pung (sic!)
2 lupine
3 read
2 chandelier
2 read
2 luter
3 imp
2 lust 2 lustful
1 him
2 lyce contention
3 lyre
3 lysimachie = hunt
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APPENDIX III.
Comparative table of some pages of the first printed Latin Dictionaries.
Note.-The Catholicon extract is from a Lyon edition of 1506 (for the exact title, see our bibliog.), Which is even better than the original edition represents the tendency of the first dictionaries to record barbaric formations. The extract from Lebrija's dictionary is not the original work either, but represents the French form of the work, having been taken from the Latin-French dictionary made in Lyon in 1517 on the Latin-Spanish dictionary of Lebrija (see our bibliography, article Lebrija). Since one goal of our study is to compare Robert Estienne's lexicographic work with the state of lexicography at the time when he began his work, we have taken the extract from the Calepinus dictionary from the most close together that we found from the date of the Thesaurus. This is the edition that came out of Gourmont presses, Paris, 1528 (see our bibliog). In fact, the vocabulary in the various editions of the Calepinus and Lebrija dictionaries has undergone very little change, although all publishers announce "innumerable" corrections and increases.
We still keep the spelling of the edition from which we drew the word, but we discarded the particular typographical signs at the time. We have omitted proper nouns as useless to our study.
Catholicon, 1506. Lebrija, 1517. Calepinus, 1528. Estienne, 1531.
ladacismus
labes labes labes labes
labilis labilis labiliter labile
labiolum labecula labiolum labecula
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Catholicon, 1506. Lebrija, 1517. Calepinus, 1528. Estienne, 1531.
labefacio labefacio labefacio labefacio
labefacfco labefio laballulum labefacto labefacto labefacto
labeo labeo labeo
labo lab lab laboidium lab
labina labiua labinaria labina
labasco labasco labasco
labascor labascor
labor (v.) labor labor labor
labsum slip slip slip
labor (n.) labor labor labor
labs labs
laboro laboro laboro laboro
laboriosus laboriosus laboriosus
laboriose laborioristus laboriae (No.
labia labia labia
labiosus labiosus
labium labium labium
labirintus (labyrintheus \ labyrinthus labirintus
labrum labrum labrum labrum
labrosus labrosus
labellum labellum labellum labellum
labrusca labrusca labrusca labrusca
labruscetum labruscolus labrurum labru8cum
Lake Lake Lake Lake
lactatum lactatus lactarius lactarius
Robert Estienneet the French dictionary.
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Catholicon, 1506. Lebrija, 1517. CalrpinuÃªj 1528. Estienne,
lactidiaci (n.plu.)
lacturnus lacteus lacteus lacteus lacteus
lacteolus lacteolus lacticinia
Lacteo Lacteo Lacteo Lacteo
dairy
lactesco lactesco lactesco lactesco
Lacto Lacto Lacto Lacto
lace up lace lace up lace up lace up
laceratio
lacero | lacervo lacero lacero lacero
lacera vel lacerva
lacematus lacema lacerna
lacerta lacerta lacertatus lacerta lacerta
lacerosus lacertellus lacertulus lacertus lacertus lacertus lacertus
lacertosus lacertosus lacertosus lacertosus
laoesso lacesso lacesso lacesso
lachiyma lachrymatorium lachrymatorius lacrima lachryma lacryma
lachrymula lacrimula lacrimosus lachrymula lacrymula
lachrymo lachrimo lachrymo lacrymo
t lachrimor lachrimabilis lacrimacorium lachrymabilis
lacinia lacinia laciniae (plu.) lacinia
laciniata laciniata laciniatus lacinatius
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Oatholicon, 1506. WRAPPED
lettuce
lacucetum
Award
words
ceiling
lacdo (n)
lacdo
laedibilis
delighted
I am glad that
violation
injured
abrasive
laesibilis
Lebrija, 1517.
WRAPPED UP
laconicum
lettuce
lettuce
Award
milk [us] anus
lacustris
words
PANEL
ceiling
lacunarium
Jada
resin
lacdo
Lahad
Laemargus
cloak
Laeiaps
delighted
I am glad that
violation
abrasive
gladden
Calepinus, 1528. laciniatim WRAPPED Iacio
laconicum
Laconise
lettuce
lettuce
Award
words
lacunula
ceiling
lacunarium
resin
lacdo
Laemargus
Laemargus
cloak
delighted
laetificio
Estienne 1531, lacinatus WRAPPED Iacio
laconicum
Laconise
lettuce
Award
bins
words
ceiling
lacdo
cloak
delighted
I am glad that
lÃ¦to
laetificio
gladden
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CathoKcon, 1506. Lebrija, 1517. Calepino, 1528. Estienne 1531.
laetiscere laetiscere
joy joy
Laetitia Laetitia
laetitudo laetitudo laetitudo laetitudo
laetamen laetamen laetamen
left rotation
left rotation
laetisonus laevorsus
gorilla gorilla gorilla
VOLATILITY VOLATILITY
left rotation FACILITY
SMOOTH smoothness laeviraia SMOOTH SMOOTH
left, left rotation
lflgflxmm wafer, the wafer lachanus
Lagos Lagos
Psithian Psithian Psithian
Lagoya Iagois Iagois Iagois
Lagat lagotrophium lagotrophia
lagopex lagophthalma laganonponos
bottle of J jellied gallon bottle
1. Iagena
bottle bottle bottle bottle
lay lay lay lay laicalitas
lallo lallo lallo
Lama Lama
lick lick lick lick
lament lament lament lament lamentation
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CathoKcon, 1506. Lebrija, 1517.
cries for lamentatrix complaint complaint
plate. vampire
lem lem
lamosum ry
lamentamentum
wailing lament
a flaming torch
Lampadione torch lampyris
wool wool
lanicium lanicium lanicium
woolen sweater lanarius
wOOL ripples
weaving lanifex
SPINNING woolly woolly guardian lanipedum
Calepinus, 1528. Estienne 1531.
lamiaeus complaint is regrettable pitiable creature blade complaint is regrettable deplorable
lamentas
flaming torches wailing
lampyris lampetra wool, wool torch lampetra
lanarius wool sweater lanarius
lanificus manufacturing lanificus
Lana Lana lanetum
Janus Janus
laniscus
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Oaiholicon, 1506. Lebrija, 1517. Calepinue, 1528. Estienne 1531.
lanalus lanalus
pierced with a spear
lance lance wounded
WASTE WASTE landula
debility sickness langorosus
sick sick
languesco FAITH
The sick, infirm
LAX redfish
the butcher
snatching a butcher
Lauiatores Lauiatores
butchery butcher (v.)
lanoculus trainer trainer
froth froth
downy downy flake
appraiser sorrel sorrel
stone lapis
A stone statue
lanalus lanalus
pierced with a spear
platters
lance
Lancer Lancer
lancearius lancearius
WASTE WASTE
Lang Lang
sick sick
Langa
Langara
languesco languescit
The ailing ailing
butcher butcher
snatching a butcher
a butcher
butchery butchery
BUTCHER BUTCHER
snatching (v.) snatching a trainer (v.) trainer
lanoculus lanoculus
froth froth
appraiser
that of a statue of a statue, a stone, a stone of the dock sorrel
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CathoKcon, 1506. Lebrija, 1517. Calepino, 1528. Estienne 1531.
gritty gritty lapidiosus
Stone Stone Stone
lapidicedis' lapidiceda k lapicedius
STONE STONE STONE
lapiscida lapicida lapifodina lapicida lapacida
pebble stone pebble stone
lapiscedina lapicidinae (n. phi.)
lapido stone, a stone
lapido
lapista sorrel stoning
Site lapatica lapis lapis lapio
lapidescere lapidescere
lapes lapatica Laba burr Lapa lappae
Site lapetus charlock lapsana lapsana
slipped and slipped and slipped
ADDICTION ADDICTION
lace, lace, lace, lace,
roofs roofs roofs
PANEL CEILING PANEL
laquetismus loops trap, trap, snare
snare trap
laqueatus laqueatus laqueatus laqueatus
lararium tar tar tar lararium
Estienne le French dictionary.
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CathoKcon, 1506. larder
bacon
large
plentifully
Iargior
bounteous
largiusculus
giver
The generosity
given
Lebrija, 1517.
bacon
bacon
lard
benefiting
large
plentifully
largitudo
Iargior
largior (v.)
Largio (n.)
bounteous
given
Calepinus 1528.
bacon
benefiting
plentifully
Iargior
bounteous
The generosity
Estienne 1531.
bacon
benefiting
large
plentifully
Iargior
bounteous
The generosity
given
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BIBLIOGRAPHTE LEXICOGRA-phiques de l'oeuvre de Robert Estienne.
: Dictionarium, seu Latinae linguae Thesaurus, fashion, contiens not one, but in good condition, too, in Latin and the spoken language, and the authors of the best men out of the precise wording of writing-any outbreaks of the assemblies of the formulas.
When I was about the interpretation of the French.
By Stephen Robert, New York, 1531. In-fa.
2Yet Edition, English language dictionary or thesaurus. It is not fashion, each of the container, but in good condition, too, in Latin and the spoken language, and of writing the formulas of Cato, Varro, Caesar, Cicero, Livius, and Columella, Pliny 's uncle, Pliny the second time, Plautus, Terence, Virgil, the Martialis. When the Latin as well as of the grammarians and writers of various kinds, as well as the interpretation of.
Paris. By Robert Stephen, 1536. 2 vols. In-fo.
3me Edition. : Dictionarium, seu Latinae linguae Thesaurus, not one fashion, restrained, but whole and also in Latin and the spoken language, and of writing the formulas from the best authors, the same things were now having added, that there is nothing just about one observation dig-out whether it is with the spokesmen and the case of the historians, the poets, everything, in short the stock of writers, that this man should not have, I am eager and ready for action.
The second edition.
Paris. By Robert Stephen King Press, 1543. 2 vol. In-fo.
New grandparents will not comment the author is credited with appealing to the twenty-sixth title and the third in the preface. New citations for the title Thesaurus, and if you add a date to it, there is the original edition of 1531 that is indexed.
In 1545 he talked to BÃ¢le with an unauthorized adaptation of the Thesaurus. According to the exact title: "Latinae Linguae universae Promp-tuarium, ex diversis ac optimis quibusque autoribus sum cum diligentia et fide nunc primum, studiosorum pariter atque doc-torum utilitatem concinnatum: omnib. who unquam hactenus sunt ab aliis collecti Locupletius multo dictionaries.
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Theodosio Trebeilio forojuliensi autore. Basel. "
Whatever the work of Trebellius I do not know in the narrow sense of a plagiarism, it is certain that I have the Thesaurus on the base, Estienne relieves it in terms of three straight flatteurs in the preface of the Ã©dition du "Calepin "1553-54 (This preface is reprinted by Renouard-Annales, p.84-85).
Posthumous editions.
Trois au moins des Ã©ditions posthumes du Thesaurus are still famous: Celles de Lyon, 1570; de BÃ¢le, 1740-43; of London, 1740. At this point, he prefixed an accurate record of the Latin American lexicography by Hollings. Saying that new sachions that I have premiered traitÃ© raisonnÃ© sur le sujet. Quoique bref brought him new Hollings to eclairÃ©s sur plus d'un point en aquesta Ã©tude.
Dictionarium Latino-gallicum. Thesaurus nostro ita ex adverso respondens, ut extra quaedam aut absoleta, aut minus in necessary use vocabula, et quas consult praetermisimus, authorum appellationes, in hoc eadem sint omnia, eodem ordine, sermone patrio explicata.
Parisiis Ex officina Roberti Stephani, 1538. in-fo.
1543. Republished faithfully. The author adds to the title are honorary title typographus regius.
1544-45 (nouveau style). Other retaliation Some insignificant changements, but from different characters; who gives the impression plus serrÃ©e. Aussi la Ã©dition n'a-t-elle that 731 pages. The previous edition at 757.
1546. 2nd Edition. Dictionarium Latin-Gallicum loco-pletius, Thesaurus nostro recens excusa ita ex adverse respondens, ut extra pauca quaedam aut absoleta, aut minus usitata vocabula, in hoc eadem sina omnia, eodem ordine, sermone patrio explicata: adjectis authorum appellationibus quas in superiore Latino -gallico praetermisimus.
Lutetiae. Ex officina Roberti Stephani typograph regii, 1546, in-fo.
From the year 1546 Estienne emploie presque exclusive-
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ment in his Lutetiae au lieu de Parisiis titles (v. Renouard- Annales). That of this era is priced twice as large as the original edition. (1376 pages.) The author reproduced the preface for the first and previous illustrations of the premiere edition and the reprinted ones: as in the verse of the booklet and added this supplementary preface: "Pro lat Latino Gallici dictionarii second edition admonito. Not here, opt for Reader, what does this dictionary look so cruel to you, what is it that you want to do? As a matter of fact, try our Thesaurus plus media locupletiano responded.
"In hoc praeterea, singulis loquendi formulas suos authores nommatim adscripsimus, let us know which one we accept to have you owe. "Nec defutorus auguror, qui calificantur Gallicam versionem, tanquam multis in locis non satis respondentum Latinis. At hos velim in primis admonitos, ne judicio praecipti nos aut erroris aut negligentiae condemnent. Vertimus enim pleraque, we did not take it sensu quem prima statim front prae ac ferre videntur Latina, sed juxta intelligentiam, sensumque ipsius authoris quem citamus. Examples of causes in Truncus sic legent: Corpus truncum, Seneca. Statim expectabunt hanc interpretationem, Corps sans teste, where to coupÃ© teste. At nos sic vertimus. To whom did I burn the yeulx? Oedipus enim (verb quippe sunt Oedipodis) utroque privatus erat oculo caetera integer. This is just one exemplary example, many fine shots and other readers. Prius igitur quam treballs nostros in crimen vocent, eant ipsi in rem praesentem, locos qui citantur, pressius apud ipsos authores inspectores: tum denum de nuestro versione sententiam ferante. "
Deux Ã©ditions Ã©ditions.
1552. Dictionarium latino-gatlicum postrema hac editione valde locupletatum.
Parisiis apud Carolum Stephanum typographum Regium, 1552. In-fo.
I did not assert the title of this edition, but I did not increase it: it contained 54 pages of bonus that were released in 1546. It was found exemplary with the name of Robert Estienne.

**************************************
1 v. the prefixes des dictionnaires et celle de la grammaire.
2 v. Brunot, Hist. of the langue fran. In the work of Petit de Julleville, III, 772.
3 v. above, p. 70 and you hear
4 v. Rob. Estienne-Grammaire, p. 5 and 6.
5 Dans ce case, comme dans d'autres il and a des hÃ©sitations.
6 The recording in three forms, the etymological one and the other phonic, worthy of the spelling that gives it to you, even if lexicographer leaning toward the etymological spelling. In this way the popular form received a sort of sanction.
7 Etymologies are known as luck. What is a formula given to the system of Dubois, v. above, p. 71 and you hear
8 Quelquefois Estienne donne ainsi from examples with their own orthographes. (v. aussi advcnant, et avenant) mais le plus souvent sous un mot sulement, v. avene, avoine: aucteur, autheur: adieu, aveu: basteau, bateau: aureilles, oreilles: asur, azur; In donating forms in no way renouve to the etymological spelling, v. aureille et oreille
**************************************
1 v. not bibliog.
**************************************119
Renouard (Annales, 103) believes that the corrections and increases are due exclusively to Charles, but we have already remarked that this is a mere conjecture.
1561. Dictionarium Latino-gallicum jam india post multas edi-tiones plurimum adauctum. Ex hoc Latini sermonis cum Gallico idiomate consensum ita percipies, ut meliores utriusque linguae scriptores proxime imitari possis. Magnum bonarum literarum studiosis adjumentum, qui vel dicendo, vel etiam scribendo, eorum quae jam exciderunt quaeque tempate temptation temptation sunt vocabu-lorum memoriam reficere desyderant.
Lutetiae, apud Jacobum du Puys, 1561. In-fo.
This is only a reprint of the 1552 edition with a different title. We find the same epistle dedication of Charles Estienne to the address of the Cardinal of Lorraine with the date of 1552. What complicates the issue of the printing of the edition is that in the end we read: "Excudebatur Lutetia apud Carolum Stephanum, typo-graphum regium 1561 "and in other examples:" Excudebat Franciscus Stephanus, 1560. "We note this last fact according to Renouard (Annales, 101), having never met any copies where is the name of FranÃ§ois Estienne.
A work directly related to the Latin-French dictionary of Robert Estienne is the Latin-German dictionary of Frisius. The preface is an enthusiastic tribute to R. Estienne's lexicographic work. The Commodo following the preface are very similar to those of the Thesaurus, and because of the difficulty of translation we have adapted a passage from the second preface of the Dict. lat. Gallen. from 1546, citing the same example, Corpus truncum. (see above). Here is the exact title of the 1568 edition. Dict. Latino-germanicum, Joanne Frisio Tigurino interpreter, Hujus vero praecipuus is usus ad Latini sermonis foelicitatem, and cum Germanico idiomate consensionem demonstrandam. Opportunum circle compendium, iis which meliores authores dicendo & scribendo proxime imitari, suamque eorum, quae vel jam exciderunt, veloc tempore temperate sunt, vocabulorum memoriam, ad doctiorum imita-tionem reficere desyderant. Editio postrema, and lanyard omnium absolutissima: cui denuo accesserunt Praenomima Romana, and Nummariae re, Mensurarum ac Ponderum vocabula.
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Tiguri apud Christophorum Froschoverum, 1568. In-f Â°.
The volume includes about the same number of pages as the last editions of the Dict. lat. Gallen. and is based on this work by substituting German translations for French translations.
Dictionary French-Latin.
Dictionary franÃ§ois-latin, containing the words and ways to speak French turn in Latin.
In Paris. From the printing press of Robert Estienne, 1539. In-f Â°.
The work appeared at the beginning of 1540 or 1541. (see below)
above, p. 65.)
2nd Edition, 1549. Dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin} otherwise dict, The words FranÃ§ois, with the ways of using iceulx, turn Latin. Fixed & increased.
In Paris. From the printing press of Robert Estienne. Printer of the King, 1549. In-f.
Posthumous editions.
Edition Thierry, 1564. Dictionnaire francois-latin, to which the words francois, with the manners duser iceulx, are turn in Latin, corrected & increased by Maistre Jehan Thierry with the help & diligence of scavants people. In the end, there is more than a few words and ways of speaking that belong to the veneration taken from the second book of Mr. BudÃ©'s Philology. Also there are no words & ways of speaking belonging to falconry or thievery.
In Paris, at Jehan MacÃ©'s, at S. Hylaire, under the escutcheon of Bretaigne, 1564. In-f.
1572. A reprint of the edition Thierry: "More a collection of the own modern names of the Geography, confront the old ones in alphabetical order, enrichiz of a brieve observation of their situations adjouste again by Mr. Jean the Brother of the Downstream."
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In Paris, at Gilles Gorbin's, at the information of Esperance, in front of Cambray College, 1572. In-f Â°.
Edition du Puys, 1573. Dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin, augmented in addition to the previous impressions of infinite French Diction especially the words of Marine, Venerie, & Faulconnerie, Collected observations of several learned men: among others Mr. Nicot, Conseilher du Roy & Maistre des Requestes de l'hostel, & reduced to the form & perfection of Greek & Latin Dictionaries.
In Paris, at Jaque du Puys, at the sign of the Samaritaine, Rue Sainct Jehan of Latran, near the college of Cambray, 1563. In-f.
1584. Exact reprint of the previous edition. Title the same: nothing changed except the date.
Nicot edition, 1606. Thresor of the French language, both old and modern, Which among other things are the proper words of Marine, Venerie, and Faulconnerie, Cy before pick up by Aimar de Rauconnet, living Councilor and President of the Ru-questes in Parliament Revue and increases in this last impression of more than half; By Jean Nicot, living adviser of Roy. and Me des Resquestes extraordinary of his Hostel, with a grammar, etc.
In Paris, at the home of David Douceur, sworn librarian, Rue Sainct Jacques, at the sign of the arrested Mercure.
MDC, VI.
Privileged by the Emperor and the King.
Later editions X that of Nicot.
1609. The big dictionary. Rouen. In-4.
1618. Idem. Rouen. In-4.
1625. Idem. Rouen. In-4.
1628. Idem. Rouen. In-4.
1609. The great French-Latin dictionary. Lyon. 8vo.
1614. Idem. Paris. In-4.
1618. Idem. Paris. In-4.
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1613. The great dictionnaire franÃ§ois-latin. Lyon. In-4.
1625. Idem. Lyon. In-4.
1625. Idem. GenÃ¨ve. In-4.
The little dictionnaires.
Dictionariolum puerorum. In hoc nudae tantum, puraeque sunt dictiones, null loquendi gÃ©nere adjecto: ut inde sibi teneris exempta sum ad declinandum pueri, simulque propriam vocum significationem paulatim discant
Parisiis, former Rob officer. Stephani typograph Regii, 1542. In-4.
Idem. 1544. In-4.
Idem. 1547. 4th.
2nd Edition.
Dictionariolum puerorum a postrema editione, authorum produo-tionibus, ac permultis loquendi formulas adauctum, ut deinceps pueri ad ipsorum etiam vocabulorum usum paulatim assuescant. Ad illustrissimum principem, atque ampliss. Cardinalem Lotha-ringium.
Lutetiae, ex officina Roberti Stephani, 1550. In-4.
Idem, 1552. In-4. Reprinting by Charles Estienne. I can ask you to justify your change. On the one of the comb that, in the upsets of the House of Estienne who surrendered to the suite of the escape of Robert, the edition of 1550 (October) was later epitomized in the month of April 1552. Given the difficult circumstances When the family was found, where it was best for them to transfer their name to Charles the most important imprints of the printing house. (v. ci-dessus le Dict. lat.-gall.)
3rd Edition. Dictionariolum puerorum latino-gallicum, formerly recognized by R. Stephani: in what is the consilium that quoti-diano and assiduo use in docendis juvenibus exercitissimi sunt adjecta est singulorum verborum constructio et nomem regimen, necnon dicendi formulas sine quibus varia illorum significatio recte dignosci non poterat . Huic subjunctum est Dictionariolum Gal-lico-Latinum ex postrema exusdem recognitione.
Robert Retienne and the French dictionary.
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L'Olive by Robert Estienne, 1557. In-4. (v. Renouard-
Annales, p. 88.)
The words franÃ§ois selon la ordre des lettres, even if they write, they tour in Latin for the children.
Paris, from the print shop of Robert Estienne, 1544. In-4.
Idem, 1547. In-4. Simple reprint of the premiere edition.
2nd Edition. Dictionnaire des mots franÃ§ois selon the order of letters, even if you write them wrong: with the necessary modes of speaking: you will be in latin and amplify you from beaucoup for utilitÃ© des enfants et autres.
L'Olive by Robert Estienne, 1557. In-4.
Another Ã©dition provides identical names of the same name.
Petit Dictionnaire des mots franÃ§ois, etc. (v. Renouard-Annales, p.88).
Idem. Paris, 1559, chez Ch. Estienne.
Idem. Paris, 1559, chez Rob. (II) Estienne (v. Ren.-Ann., P.1163).
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PRINCIPAUX OUVRAGES CITES OR CONSULTES SUR ROBERT ESTIENNE ET SON OEUVRE LEXICOGRAPHIQUE.
Note.- New years ago I did not know in this table the prefixes from different ones.
Outlines of Estienne et celles de ses Ã©ditions des classiques et de la Bible auxquelles nous avons renvoyÃ© dans le cours de cette Ã©tude. Ces prÃ©faces sont les tÃ©moignages des plus importants pour la biographie de Robert Estienne et outout pour sa vie intellectuelle.
Balbus (Joannes) .- Incipit sum which is called Catholic, etc. Moguntia, 1460.
Pour the vocabulary of the appendix 3 new citons after the edition of Lyon, 1506, do not say the title: "Catholicum his universale vocabularium ac summa grammatici F. Johannis BenveÃ¹ sanctissimi prebatum ordinis professons celeberrimi: et cum humanarum: tum divinarum literaturum studiossimi: nuper a magistro Petro Egidio ex parte auctum et recognitum: ac demum ab Jodoco Badio Ascensio aucurata totius lucidorii ac mille vocabu-lorus aooessione auctum, etc. Lugduni, 1506.
Bernard (Aug.) .- Les Estienne and the Greek types of FranÃ§ois 1er: histoire des types royaux, specifica ces caractÃ¨res, notice historique sur les premiÃ¨res grecs impressionÃ©s. Paris, 1856.
Brunot (Ferdinand) .- Histoire de la langue franÃ§aise, dans L'histoire de la langue et de la litt. fran. by Petit de Julie ville.
BudÃ© (EugÃ¨ne de) .- Vie de Guillaume BudÃ©, fondateur du CollÃ¨ge de France, 1467-1540. Paris, 1884. In-12.
BudÃ© (G.) .- Oeuvres. Pour les commentarii et les Forerma nou citons d'aprÃ¨s les Ã©ditions stephaniennes.
Calepinus.-Dictionarium. Original edition, Reggio, 1502.
New cichoons after the edition of Paris, the most reputable of the Thesaurus's publication: According to him, the exact title: "F.
Robert Estienne and the French dictionary.
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Ambrosii Calepini, Bergomatis lexicon adauctum et recoil-tum. Parisiis, 1528. Veneunt ab Egidio Gourmont in vico divi Jacobi sub intersigno Trium Coronarum. "
See also the edition given by Robert Estienne in 1553.
ClÃ©ment (L.) .- Henri Estienne et son oeuvre franÃ§aise. Paris, 1899.
Coyecque.-Inventaire sommaire de un minutoier parisien, 1498-1600. Published from 1893 to 1896 in the Bulletin of the SociÃ©tÃ© de l'Histoire de Paris et de l'Isle de France.
Bonnet-Calvini (Joannis) operates supersunt omnia. beam, 1880.
Chapelet.-Robert Estienne, royal imprimeur et le roi FranÃ§ois Ier. Nouvelles Recherches sur l'Ã©tat des lettres et de l'imprimerie au XVIe siÃ¨cle. Paris, 1839. 8th.
Didot (A. F.) .- Observations littÃ©raires et typographiques sur Robert et Henri Estienne. Paris, 1826. In-12.
------- "Les Estienne" in the Nouvelle biographie gÃ©nÃ©rale.
------- Observations sur l'orthographe, 2me Ed. Paris, 1868.
Dubois (Jacques) .- Jacobi Sylvii Ambiani in Linguam Gallicam Isagegra. A cum ejusdem Grammatica Latino-Gallica, ex Hebraeis, Graecis & Latinis authoribus. Parisiis; ex officina Roberti Stephani, 1531. In-4.
Dupuis.-v. Dict. fran.-lat. In the lexicographic work of R. Estienne.
Eggek.-Hellenism in France. Paris, 1869.
Estienne (Rob.) - TraictÃ© de la grammaire franÃ§oise, 1557. L'olivier. (Print to Geneva).
------- The censors of theologians of Paris, by which they
Bluntly condemned the Bibles printed by Robert Estienne, King's Printer: with the response of iceluy Robert Estienne. Traduictes of Latin in FranÃ§ois.
The olive tree of Robert Estienne, 1552.
The preface of this volume: "Robert Estienne to the readers who
seek in truth the Savior Jesus Christ "is the most
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important for the history of the persecutions against R. Esti
enne. It is reprinted by Renouard in the Annals, and
we always quote from this reprint.
Estienne (Ch.) .- The dissection of the parts of the human body, in three books, & c. In Paris at Simon of Colines, 1546.
------- Seminarium and Plantarium fructiferarum praesertim ar-
borum quae post hortos conseri be, denuo auctum & locu-pletatum, & c. Lutetiae, ex officio Roberti Stephani, 1548. In-8 Â°.
------- Caroli Stephani of latinis and graecis nominibus arborum,
fructicum, herbarum, Piscium & Avium Liber, etc. Parisiis ex officina R. Stephani, 1536. (Reprinted several times by the Estienne.)
Frisiu8.-V. the lexicographic work of Rob. Estienne. Dict. lat.-germanicum.
Garbin (Loys) .- Latin-French vocabulary. Geneva, 1587. In-8. First dictionary lat.-fran. printed. The only complete copy known to bibliographers is at the
library of Ste. Genevieve under the symbol Res. Å’ 755 2. We have had so much difficulty in getting our hands on this work, vaguely reported in some writings, that we indicate where it is. Another copy, which however is not complete, is in the British Museum.
From the author we know little or nothing. v. Brunet-Manuel, art Garbin.
Haag.-Protestant France.
Heerdregen, F.-Lateinische Lexicography, Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft. 2. Sprachwissenschaft, p. 608 et seq.
Herminjard.-Correspondence of the reformers in the French-speaking countries. Geneva, 1886.
Lacroix du Maine and A. du Verdier.-Library.
Lanusse.-From Joanne Nicotio philologo. Grenoble, 1893. Latin thesis.
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Lebrija (Antoine de) (Aelius Antonius Nebrissensis). Lexicon Latino-castellauum and Castellano-Latinum. Salamanca, 1492. In-fo.
We quote in the text after a 1506 edition printed in Hispali. She is at the Bibl. Nat under the rating, g X 15.
For the vocabulary of Appendix 3, we used a Latin-French lexicon published in Lyon in 1517. This work was made according to the dict. lat. subsp. de Lebrija was reprinted at least once, Paris, 1528, pet In-8. v. Brunet-Manuel, art. Nebrissensis.
However, we were unable to find a copy of the Paris edition. A copy of the Lyons edition, which is also rare, is in the BesanÃ§on library, and we owe the assistant librarian, M. Berland, the excerpt from the vocabulary found in Appendix 3.
Lefranc (A.) .- History of the College of France, Paris, 1892.
Livet.-French grammar and grammarians of the sixteenth century, Paris, 1859.
Maguin.-Journal des Savants, Oct. 1840, and March, 1841, critical account of the first edition of Annales des Retienne de Renouant
Maittaire.-Stephanorum Historia, vitas ipsorum ac libros complectens. Londoni, 1709.
Niceron.-Memoirs to serve the history of illustrious men in the republic of letters. Paris, 1736.
Nicot.-V. A lexicographic work by Rob. Estienne. Dict. fran.-lat
Paris (G.). Revue des deux mondes, Sept., 1901.
Palsgrave (J.). - The Enlightenment of the French Language, London, 1530, reprinted by F. Genin (Coll, unpublished docs on the Hist de France), 1852.
Perottus (Pyrrhus) .- Comucopiae, sive commentarii linguae latinae. Yenetiis, 1513. In-f. The original edition is 1489.
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Pichon and Vicaire.-Documents for use in the history of the booksellers of Paris. Paris, 1895.
RebittÃ©.-G. Bude, restorer of Greek studies in France. Paris, 1846.
Renouard (Aug.) .- Annals of the printing press of Estienne, or history of the Estienne family and its editions. 2nd Edition Paris, 1843.
This work is the necessary basis for any study of the work of
Rob. Estienne. We refer to it under the title Annales.
Renouard (Philippe) .- Bibliography of the editions of Simon de Colines. Paris, 1893.
------- Parisian Printers, etc., from 1470-1600. Paris, 1898.
Schwartz (R) - Die WÃ¶rterbÃ¼cher der franzÃ¶sischen sprache vor dem Erscheinen of "Dictionary of the Academy," Jena, 1875. Dissertation.
Stein (H.) - New documents on the Estienne, Parisian printers, 1517-1665, in the Memoirs of the Society of the History of Paris and the Isle of France. XXII, 1895, p. 248 et seq.
Stengel (E) - Chronologisches Verzeichnis franzosischer Gram-matiken vom Ende of the 14 bis zum Ausgange of 18. Jahrh. Berlin, 1900
A manuscript revision of this work was obligatorily
communicated by Mr Brunot, who had filled many gaps
from the original edition.
Thierry (Jehan) .- V. Modern a. the ex. from Rob. Estienne, l Edit posthumous of the Dict. fran.-lat.
Thou (J. Aug.) .- Historiarum sui temporis tomi septem. London, 1733. 7 vols. In-f *: French translation: His-
J. Aug. de Thou, with the continuation, by Nicolas Rigavlt: Memoirs of the life of the author, etc., at H. Scheurleer, 1740.
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Thurot (Ch.) - From the French pronunciation since the beginning of the sixteenth century according to the testimony of grammarians. Paris, 1881.
Trebellius.-V. Modern a. the ex. from Rob. Estienne. Thesaurus.
Vocabulary of the Psaultier. Parisiis, apud S. Colinaeum 1529. In-8. 59 ff. not encrypted. (Library of St. Genevieve, Reserve, A
645.)
A kind of special lexicon very curious. Each psalm is treated separately, but a word once explained and translated is not repeated in the lexicon of a subsequent psalm. For a brief description of the work and a conjecture on the identity of the author, see Renouard-Simon de Colines, p. 146 and 474.
Weiss (N) .- Bulletin of the History Society of French Protestantism, Feb. and sep. 1894. The first professions of faith of French Protestants.
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA.
P. 3, note 3, read: see note p. 6.
P. 6, line 10, read: It would be
P. 8, line 12, read: and the persecution.
P. 21, line 25, read: Greek characters we have.
P. 22, line 1, read: dishonesty.
P. 25, note 2, read: cf. note p. 6.
P. 27, line 1, read: transcendent; this.
P. 33, note 1, read: v. p. 9 and 10.
P. 34, note 4, read: was
P. 40, line 5, read: another motive.
P. 40, line 10, read: at the base.
P. 43, line 14, read: career.
P. 43, line 25, read: where.
P. 45, line 4, read: to whom he was related.
P. 46, note 1, read: v. Thesaurus, continuation of the preface.
P. 46, line 23, to read: did not wish had.
P. 46, line 25, read: and he reduced
P. 48, note 2, at the end, read: page 29, note 2.
P. 52, note 3, read: to burst or to pierce.
P. 59, line 17, read: reached already.
P. 62, line 4, read: and was intended.
P. 65, line 20, read: and at the end of the volume.
P. 72, line 21, read: record.
P. 74, note 1, read: meanings.
P. 75, line 5, add: For the words of medicine and the names of animals, fish and plants, the author of the dictionary must be somewhat ignorant of the works of his brother, Charles, (see our bibliography).
P. 79, note 2, add: We could not find a copy of this book. P. 82, note 4, line 3, read: J. D. P.
P. 88, line 22, read: for all those.
P. 119, line 24, read: Commoda.
P. 122, line 1, read: The great French and Greek French dictionary.